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a painting by Frank O. Salisbury, a prominent Engli: 
(1874 ). A number of Salisbury’s paintings of | 
Testament prophets have heen used in our ehurch-schoo 
cations. 





“John Wesley and Methodism Today,” by William f 


Cannon, (opposite page) describes some of Wesley’s q 
beliefs, efforts, and achievements. If the Methodists of | 
eration live up to the vision of Wesley, says Dr. Cann: 
must have a sense of a mission in the work of the Kingdo: 
**must be creative and resourceful and bring the redempti 
of God to the social and personal needs of our own time 


A study of Wesley’s life would provide supplementary 

for use with the unit on “Christian Fellowship” in the 
tional Lesson Series (September 9, 16, and 30; pages 
This unit is a study of the possibilities of larger relat 
among Christians in local situations and in the world-w 
lowship. Wesley traveled many miles and underwent ma! 
ships in order to carry his message to miners, peasa! 
similar groups of people who were excluded from the f« 
of other religious groups. “The world is my parish” e 
his belief that the kingdom of God should include peop! 
classes in all parts of the world. 


(Cover photograph by Henry Doody.) 




















Joun WEsLEY 


AND 


Meruopism ‘Topay 


By William Ragsdale Cannon 


Professor of Church History and Historical Theology, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


Tue Methodist Church, since the day of its 
inception in 1784, has shown a justifiable pride 
in its founder, John Wesley. It was he who gave 
it its organizational pattern, who provided it with 
its doctrinal formularies, and who commissioned 
its first ministers and provided them with their 
credentials or ordination. 

Indeed, it was John Wesley who lifted Ameri- 
can Methodism from the status of an undefined 
and indeterminate religious society to that of a 
church with its own peculiar pattern and theology 
and its special place in the economy of grace. What 
he denied to his followers in England he gladly 
gave to his followers in the United States, and 
that which he styled a schism or even a heresy 
in the Old World he sanctioned as a providential 
act of God in the New. 

Conditions in America were such that the con- 
stitution of The Methodist Church arose as a 
demand of nature, and it is one of the incontestable 
evidences of John Wesley’s genius that he rec- 
ognized what was inevitable and gave his active 
Support to its creation. John Wesley, whatever 
else we may say about him, understood the times 
in which he lived. The dead hand of the past had 
no hold upon his present, and he sought to solve 
every problem which faced him with the vigor 
and freshness of a new day. 

And yet John Wesley was never oblivious to the 
Past. He knew what had taken place in history, 


Reeves Studio 


and it was his judgment that men could profit by 
the successes and failures of the past in working 
out their own problems in the present. 

I would venture to say that there was not 
another man in the whole range of religious his- 
tory whose reading was any more voluminous 
and whose knowledge was any vaster than the 
reading and the knowledge of John Wesley. He 
read science as if he had been a scientist; he read 
and translated poetry as if he had been a poet; he 
studied mathematics and foreign languages as if 
his living were dependent upon these disciplines; 
and every moment of his working day was filled 
with reading, talk about, and thought upon divin- 
ity. John Wesley realized that one must know 
history before he can intelligently make history. 
Before one can improve upon the past, he must at 
least know what the past has achieved. 

Much of Wesley’s information and inspiration 
came from former centuries, but he never forgot 
for one moment that his duty was in the century 
in which he himself lived. Whereas Martin Luther 
and the other Protestant reformers of the six- 
teenth century never entirely broke with the Mid- 
dle Ages which were dying about them and, con- 
sequently, much of their work passed away with 
the century in which they lived, John Wesley was 
entirely a modern man. In his practical schemes, 
he never looked back across his shoulder toward 
the past; his face was set toward the future. 











This attribute in the character of John Wesley, 
so it seems to me, has more significance for con- 
temporary Methodism than any other. By means 
of it John Wesley was enabled to determine the 
religious future of the English speaking world. 

I 

The Canadian scholar, John Wesley Bready, 
though not a Methodist himself, has put all Meth- 
odism in debt to him by his remarkable book, 
England Before and After John Wesley. (A con- 
densed edition of this book is now available in 
America under the title This Freedom Whence?) 
In that remarkable study Bready shows us that 
Wesley was far bigger than the pattern of any 
one denomination. He belonged not only to Prot- 
estantism but to Christianity. 

Likewise, the Roman Catholic scholar, Empiet, 
has attempted to show John Wesley’s place as a 
saint in the universal Church. The claims of these 
two men are justified by the fact that every great 
issue that troubled mankind in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was faced by John Wesley, and every prob- 
lem was not only considered but was dealt with 
by Wesley in the form of a practical solution. 

Dr. Bready has catalogued these issues in the 
following sequence: first, Wesley’s religious at- 
tack on slavery; secondly, Wesley’s condemnation 
of war; thirdly, Wesley’s philosophy on the use 
and abuse of both money and privilege; fourthly, 
Wesley’s condemnation of the liquor traffic; fifthly, 
Wesley’s regulations on the proper conduct of 
political and state affairs; sixthly, Wesley’s views 
on economics and religion. 

Then, Wesley had opinions about private mat- 
ters. He considered the certain dress and the cer- 
tain etiquette in behavior and conduct as proper 
to the Christian. Besides all this he engaged daily 
in constructive social work and in efforts to Iift 
the status of the unfortunate. In addition to com- 
forting those with sins, Wesley also attempted to 
bring understanding and sympathy to men bur- 
dened down with the impositions of an unsym- 
pathetic society. 

Wesley not only sensed the ills of his times; he 
likewise did everything in his power to alleviate 
them. His last letter, written only six days before 
his death, was addressed to Wilberforce, the great 
English emancipator: “Unless the divine power 
has raised you up to be as Athanasius, contra 
mundum, I see not how you can go through your 
glorious enterprise in opposing that execrable 
villainy which is the scandal of religion, of Eng- 
land, and of human nature. Unless God has raised 
you up for this very thing, you will be worn out 
by the opposition of men and devils; but if God 
be for you, who can be against you? Are all of 
them together stronger than God? O, be not weary 
in welldoing. Go on, in the name of God and in 
the power of his might, till even American slavery, 
the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away 
before it.” 

Wesley sired the evangelical revival in Eng- 


land. Out of that revival came the a 
slavery, the changing of the prison sy 
effort to humanize it, the origin of a st 
estant foreign mission system, the en 
of British industrialism, and a program 
the rights and liberties of the individu: 
man. 
II 

John Wesley as a social prophet o' 
any other modern figure. Indeed, he 
place with the Hebrew prophets of 
century B.c. and with the greatest Cl 
formers of all time. 


Consequently, John Wesley’s life is t] 


inspiration that contemporary Methodi 


the launching of its own program of re! 


form. It needs to realize with the vigo 
ness that he realized it in the eighteen 
that there is something bigger in its m 
the maintenance of its own organizat 
own peculiar ecclesiastical program. 

obligation to discharge to the kingdo 
Contemporary Methodism needs to cat 
great social demands of these times in 
live and then to devise programs to cop 
meet those demands. 


Elie Halevy, the French historian « 


England, makes this poignant statemer 


tury earlier in England John Wesley ha: 


Voltaire.” Now the question we raise i 


disciples of John Wesley be able to d 


Marx?” 

Certainly, we will never do it just 
hymns and recounting the glories o! 
Merely to imitate John Wesley now is 
him. Like him, we must be creative anc 


ful and bring the redemptive grace of | 


social and personal needs of our own ti 


Certainty 
By Webb Dycus 


I cannot doubt God has a plan 
Behind the day just spent; 


Like times before have clearly shou 


His loving, wise intent. 


Although the heart is deeply bowed 


In its sorrowing, 
Faith, when battered, still will r 
A strong, resilient thing. 


I cannot see His plan, and yet 
He has one I am certain, 
Written upon the lighted screen 
Beyond grief’s curtain. 



























Committee for 


A Report to METHODISTS 


The author of this article is a retired bishop of 
The Methodist Church. 

The Committee for Overseas Relief is located 
at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Tue Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 
was created to deal with emergencies growing out 
of war. 

The year 1950 proved to be an exceptional year 
even for MCOR. The year began with a general 
improvement in the world’s economic conditions. 

Europe was slowly rebuilding her factories and 
increasing her exports to other lands. 

China, at long last, found a form of internal 
peace and was somewhat stabilized under a new 
regime. Unhappily, what seemed to be a hopeful 
period in China soon took on another connotation; 
and, instead of new light, the Chinese under the 
Communists have found deeper darkness. 

Japan made great strides in rebuilding her in- 
dustrial life and reducing her dependence on 
foreign assistance. The rapid change in general 
conditions has rejoiced the masses of the Japanese 
people. The strides they have made in rebuilding 
Japan’s industrial life and reducing her depend- 
ence on foreign assistance are very remarkable. 
Nevertheless, there still remain millions of people 
in Japan who cannot live in a healthful way on 
the income that they are able to earn. 

Then, unexpectedly, came the thrust of death 
and destruction upon the unprepared Republic 
of South Korea. Overnight, millions of refugees 
thronged the roads and hillsides. Death marched 
with a mighty force in the Korean villages and in 
the large towns and cities. 

History repeated itself; and the sick, the aged, 
and the little children, as always, became the most 
pitiful victims of war. Once again, MCOR was 
called upon to give immediate relief. In close 
co-operation with our Board of secretaries in the 
United States, funds were made available for 
emergency shelter, food, and clothing to those 
Methodist workers and their families who had 
fled to the beachhead around Pusan. 

When Seoul and Pyongyang were liberated, 
our missionary representatives, W. E. Shaw, 
Charles A. Sauer, and Fred Manget, M.D., were 
among the first to arrive. They found in these 
former Methodist outposts urgent need for im- 
mediate assistance. The breadwinners of thou- 
sands of Methodist families, outstanding men and 
women who had served our church for years, had 
either been killed or carried away into prison and 
slavery. Now their widows and children knocked 
at the door, asking for that small portion of rice 
which could keep them alive. 





Overseas Relief 


By Titus Lowe 


MCOR has rushed money overseas so that in 
these crucial weeks sufficient funds are available 
to care for the neediest cases. American Method- 
ists, like their fellow citizens, are anxious to help 
the sufferers of Korea. The very large number of 
individual checks which have poured in to our 
office in New York is proof positive of the love and 
interest which our people have in this whole 
Korean situation. MCOR stands ready as a tried 
instrument to make this assistance as efficient and 
Christlike as possible. 

Other parts of the world had dire emergencies 
in recent months. 

India has been plagued by an unusual series 
of droughts and floods which have caused extreme 
suffering even in a subcontinent accustomed to 
much human misery. Malnutrition has brought a 
pitiable situation to millions of Indian families 
where drought has robbed them of their harvest 
in the great northwest of India, and overwhelm- 
ing floods have stricken other sections. 

Political unrest has been acute on the island of 
Luzon in the Philippines, and repeated calls have 
come from this area for special assistance. 

The same is true to a marked degree in the 
different countries which make up Malaysia. 
Tuberculosis has settled upon thousands of peo- 
ple in this area, a disease caused in the main by 
the lack of vitamins of the right sort during the 
Japanese occupation. 

Within recent months, Yugoslavia has faced a 
great food shortage, predicting hunger for many 
during the coming winter. Our Methodists in this 
country have made a special plea for food in 
packages or bulk shipments. 

In China, in spite of what proved to be only 
a temporary improvement in economic conditions, 
there are enormous areas of human suffering; and, 
until we were prohibited from sending funds to 
the suffering in China—both by the communist 
government in China and by our own government 
—MCOR continued to send monthly aid which 
was, and still is, desperately needed. When we 
can discover a proper way to send aid again to 
desperately needy Chinese, we shall do so at the 
earliest moment. 

Much of the attention and resources of MCOR 
have been devoted to the completion of the re- 
settlement of Displaced Persons in this country. 
We have already brought over and placed 1,959 
individuals. 

Because the Displaced Persons Law, as orig- 
inally enacted, was found to be cumbersome and, 
in addition, the orientation of the prospective 
Europeans who were hoping and praying to come 
our way was poor, there have been some cases of 
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dissatisfaction. It would have been a miracle if 
that had not been true. Nevertheless, the amend- 
ments to the law have brightened the prospect, 
and many causes for the dissatisfaction have been 
entirely wiped out. 

In 97 or 98 per cent of all the cases, the resettle- 
ment program has brought a rich blessing to the 
American communities and families who have 
provided a home and a place for work for thou- 
sands of utterly disheartened Europeans. It is the 
experience of MCOR in dealing with these DP’s 
that our own people have been stirred and stimu- 
lated by them. Our further experience is that 
notwithstanding the differences in language, they 
are remarkably speedy in understanding and 
adopting our American customs. 

At the moment of writing, we fully expect to 
receive at least 1,200 additional DP’s. In order to 
complete MCOR’s program, we are going to need 
at least 1,000 more assurances and approximately 
$180,000 to pay the cost. Visas, which all the DP’s 
are required to get, will be stopped on June 30, 
1951; but it is now perfectly clear to all of us who 
are engaged in this Christlike work of bringing 
these DP’s to a new homeland that it will not be 
possible to bring them here in less than five or six 
months beyond June 30. 

MCOR is convinced that The Methodist Church 
wants us to complete this task, which means very 
much to the future peace of the world and the 
good of these thousands of distressed persons. 
MCOR is proud that it has been able to take a 
part in this readjustment of these hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

As in the past, our agency has fully co-operated 
with Church World Service and other inter- 
denominational relief organizations. We believe 
there are certain aspects of our program which 
have to be carried on in closé co-operation with 
other Christian denominations. We call special 
attention to the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram, sponsored by CWS, Lutheran World Relief, 
and the Catholic Rural Life, which collects gifts 
of grain and other farm products for overseas 
distribution. Methodists have taken an outstand- 
ing position of leadership in this activity. During 
the campaign of 1949-50, they gave to CROP, in 
cash or value of goods, $532,931. If we would in- 
clude a period ending February 28, 1951, the 
amount would be $761,924. These figures have 
been taken from the published report of CROP. 

Church World Service has rendered service 
of very great value for the period of its life, but 
on January 1, 1951, it ceased operations and a 
distinct change was made and most of the activi- 
ties of CWS were taken over by the new depart- 
ment of CWS in the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. The MCOR will participate 
in the work of this department as far as resources 
will permit. The executive director of MCOR, to- 
gether with the associate secretary, are officially 
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members of the new Department of Chi 
Service. 

Turning to a condensed treasurer’s 
we find that the MCOR received and 
during the fiscal year ending June 30 
following amounts: 


Receipts 


Week of Dedication ............ 
Cromsade for Christ ............. 
World-wide Communion Sunday 
Advance for Christ ............ 
Individuals, churches, and 
church organizations 


Total 


Disbursements 


China 
India and Pakistan .............. 
Japan 
Korea 
Germany 
Re I ok iis eesasisnces: 
Eastern and Central Europe ..... 
Scandinavia 
North Africa ................... 
American Bible Society ......... 
Church World Service .......... 
International Missionary Council 
CARE 
CROP 
Heifer and Goat Project ........ 
Meals for Millions .............. 
Biecetiomoows .................. 
Displaced Persons Program ..... 
Advance for Christ Expense ..... 
Cee Meee... .. 00.600... 


Total 


While the income during the last { 
was 26.3 per cent less than that of the 
year, it is nevertheless a very worthy : 
gift for relief. We regret the decrea 
many needs were thus unmet. 

The Advance for Christ expense it: 
of $7,912 received from the Crusade fo: 
condition that it be returned to help 
Advance for Christ expenses, and $2: 
MCOR’s share of the cost of the Advan: 
distributed in the annual conferences. ' 
of disbursements over receipts was met | 
left on hand at the close of the prece 
year. The receipts for the first six mon 
fiscal year amounted to $277,721.20, w! 
per cent less than the income of th 
months of the preceding year. 

The present world situation with al! 
certainty will probably call for incre: 
efforts. MCOR stands ready to fulfill t! 
sion of the General Conference assur: 
Methodists of America will do their pa 














I think it is fitting to say that, while Methodism 
has always been interested in acting in humani- 
tarian movements both at home and abroad, there 
has never been a time when our Church has done 
so many things in so many countries. 

Now and again, we hear it said that The Meth- 
odist Church has expanded far beyond the limits 
of good sense. MCOR has never believed that 
statement, and certain it is that our extraordinary 
expansion has made it possible for us to reach our 





hands of mercy to a large number of countries and 
to some millions of people. 

I am sure that there is much that we have left 
undone, but I am also sure that there are many 
things that we have done. Our Methodist constit- 
uents in every state of the Union have united 
with us in daily prayer for those who have been 
so sorely despoiled in so many parts of the world. 
They have also poured out their money in order 
that the desperate need in these far-off lands might 
be met if at all possible. 


World-wide Communion Sunday 


By Horace W. Williams 


October 7 is the date for the 1951 observance 
of World-wide Communion Sunday. 

The writer, Horace W. Williams, is executive 
secretary of the Joint Department of Missionary 
Education of The Methodist Church. 


Asour the middle of August, 1950, each pastor 
in The Methodist Church received a letter which 
included the following statement: 

“The occasion of this letter is to remind you 
that this year we shall once again participate in 
the World-wide Communion Service scheduled for 
October 1, 1950. Millions of Methodists will meet 
in their sanctuaries on that day to unite in a 
re-affirmation of their love and loyalty to our 
sovereign Saviour. On that day faith will be re- 
kindled and devotion strengthened. The will to 
serve will be intensified. Earnest, effectual prayers 
will arise from millions of hearts. Christ will be 
present in power in rural communities and in city 
churches, both small and great.” 

This letter was signed by Bishop W. W. Peele 
and Bishop Titus Lowe, representing the Council 
of Bishops of The Methodist Church and the 
Methodist Fellowship of Suffering and Service. 
On World-wide Communion Sunday Methodists 
joined with other Protestants all over the world 
in observance of the Lord’s Supper. On this day, 
in American towns, African villages, Chinese 
cities, Indian chapels, and Dutch parishes we 
gather around the table of our Lord in spiritual 
fellowship. Barriers of race, language, and custom 
melt away. We are all the children of one Father. 
. Each year on this day Methodists give for Chris- 
tian Causes united under the Fellowship of Suffer- 
Ing and Service. The gifts received are directed, 
one half to the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, one fourth to the Methodist Commis- 
Sion on Chaplains, and one fourth to the Methodist 
Committee on Camp Activities. 

Through the Methodist Committee for Over- 
Seas Relief, we have met desperate needs abroad, 


and we have helped settle in this country many 
displaced persons. 

Through the Methodist Committee on Chaplains 
we have given assistance to thousands of chaplains 
who served our sons and daughters during the 
last war, and who are serving them in training 
camps today, and at the battle front in the Orient. 
We have likewise helped more than one hundred 
fifty other chaplains who serve in connection with 
prisons and Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

Through the Methodist Committee on Camp 
Activities, we help small churches near military 
establishments provide helpful social, recrea- 
tional, and spiritual guidance for the young men 
in the armed services. When they come into 
civilian communities we also help minister to 
those in temporary villages of ex-GI’s and their 
families near college and university campuses. 

In 1950, a total of 6,700 Methodist churches sent 
in individual orders for 1,222,000 leaflets describ- 
ing the work of The Methodist Church through 
World-wide Communion Sunday observance. 
These figures are indicative only of the number 
of churches which ordered material for use on 
World-wide Communion Sunday. Many other 
Methodist Churches observed the day without 
ordering these materials. It would probably be a 
conservative statement to say that possibly 10,000 
Methodist churches observed World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday one way or another in 1950. 

According to a report of the executive secretary 
of the General Commission on World Service and 
Finance of The Methodist Church, the sum of 
$372,724.03 was contributed for use by the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. 

World-wide Communion Sunday provides a 
great opportunity for both actual and vicarious 
Christian fellowship around the world. 


2 Tv 7 


THE age of chivalry is never passed so long 
as there is a wrong left unredressed on the 
earth.—Charles Kingsley. 











The New Testament on Race Relat: 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


This article is presented as background study 
for the International Lessons (September 2, pages 
32-35) and the Adult Bible Course (September 
30, see pages 27-30). 


In a sense, the whole New Testament is con- 
cerned with “race relations,” for it is the story of 
how this movement which started with Jesus ex- 
tricated itself from the narrow racial prejudices 
of its Jewish home and learned to accept all races 
on a common level. 

The Jews of Palestine in Jesus’ day were acute- 
ly race conscious, and for good reasons. In 
the first place, they had been subjected and op- 
pressed by more powerful Gentile neighbors dur- 
ing most of their long history, and resentment was 
natural. 

But more than that, the Jew was conscious of 
being God’s Chosen. He possessed the Law of 
God, and thus was God’s only representative on 
earth. He was therefore conscious of “Jewish 
supremacy” when compared with the mob who 
knew not the Law (John 7:49), and was sure that 
God’s kingdom could come on earth only through 
Jewish victory over the hated Gentiles. For the 
loyal Jews, racial antagonism was reinforced 
by religion, and their position as God’s Chosen 
People was made the basis of racial segregation. 

The Christian movement grew up in this atmos- 
phere. Jesus and all his original followers, and 
almost all his hearers, were Jews. It never oc- 
curred to any of them that they were founding 
a new religion. They went to the Jewish syna- 
gogues and Temple, quoted the Jewish scriptures, 
and believed that Jesus was the Messiah who 
would establish the Jewish kingdom. The name 
“Christian” was not invented until some time later 
(Acts 11:26). The way in which this Jewish 
movement overcame its Jewish limitations and 
became a great Gentile religion is in large part 
the theme of the New Testament, and specifically 
of the Book of Acts and the letters of Paul. 


Ir BEGAN WITH JESUS 


The framework of Jesus’ ministry was within 
Judaism. He was interpreting the religion of Ju- 
daism to the Jewish people, and his teaching pre- 
supposed the Jewish background of his hearers. 
He had come to bring their Law and their proph- 
ets to fulfillment. He seldom went outside Pales- 
tine during his brief ministry, and when he did, 
it was not to find a larger hearing out in the 
Gentile world, but rather to escape from con- 
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ditions in Palestine which were becomi 


able. 
But Jesus’ interpretation of their 
ligion was different from that of their 


Pharisees, the religious experts, in o 


important points, and these made all 
ence. To the Jewish leaders, religio: 
chiefly in keeping the Law of God 
spoken: man must obey: and that was 
Law was exactly that which made th« 
between Jew and outsider. 


For Jesus, the chief value was perso 


sons and any persons. Because God wa 


interested in persons, Jesus was pri 


terested in persons. He mingled with 
whom we do not like to mingle today 
to be known as their friend. He acce} 
tions to meals in homes in which 

religious people would not like to be fo 


then or now. He scandalized the suppos: 


elements in society (Luke 15:1-2, et 

Jesus simply refused to recognize 
barriers, though caste barriers were st 
society in which he lived. And just a 
exclusiveness was based on their 
Jesus’ rejection of any exclusiveness w 
his religion. There was no “principle o! 
ness” which kept anyone from feeli: 
with him, because God welcomed the: 
children. 

In this respect, Jesus reminds us 
character like Gandhi in our modern ti: 
the large number of caste-bound and 1 
regated church members. 

This was not so much the essenc: 
religion as the result of it. Jesus’ life w: 
God-centered. His only purpose in li, 
do the will of his Father in heaven. T! 


meat and drink. He was not a sociol: 


reformer. He found all laws of living s 
in the command of his Scriptures that 
Lord with all his heart and soul and st 
mind. 

But to love God involved some know 
nature of God. One cannot love an 
called “God.” And the God whom . 
was a loving Father who was passi 
terested in all his children. To love 1! 
God meant to share in his love for } 
so Jesus added to the law from Deute 
further law from Leviticus, “Thou sh: 
neighbor as thyself.” For the author o 
this was limited by his national ov 


“neighbor” meant fellow Israelite. But 























the area of its application was determined by the 
universal love of God, and “neighbor” meant 
everybody. If Jesus was too broad in his relation- 
ships, so was God. 


JESUS AND THE SAMARITANS 


If Jesus did not have much contact with the 
outside world, he had a splendid example of 
racial hatred close at hand, for it would be hard 
to find a more bitter hatred than that between 
the Jews and the Samaritans. 

Samaria lay like a belt across the middle of 
Palestine, separating Galilee in the north from 
Judea down south, but “the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans.” In some respects the feeling 
seems to have been more bitter than the worst 
American prejudice against Negroes, Jews, Orien- 
tals, or any other minority people. Jews would 
not even go through Samaritan territory, but 
crossed the Jordan, went down the east side, and 
then crossed back after they had gotten below 
Samaria. Even the law of hospitality, the most 
binding social obligation of ancient times, was 
not observed, and Samaritans refused to allow 
Jesus and his Jewish friends to stay overnight in 
one of their villages. Two of Jesus’ closest friends, 
James and John, reflected the common attitude 
when they suggested that it would be a good thing 
to call down fire from heaven and burn up the 
entire village. 


“The story of Paul’s life is largely the story of his fight 
against the racial narrowness of brother Christians. . . . 
The fact that we have Christianity today as a world re- 
ligion is due, humanly speaking, to one Jew who refused 
to be browbeaten by racial taboos.” 


Below—“‘Paul,” from a painting by Raphael. 














It is against the background of a Ku Kluxian 
hatred like this that one must read the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. It was “an expert in the 
law,” one of the religious aristocrats of Judaism, 
who was questioning Jesus, and after Jesus had 
told him the story in which a despised Samaritan 
showed better than Jewish priest and Levite, 
Jesus challenged his questioner to do as well as 
the Samaritan did! To the Jew it must have 
seemed an insult. Such teaching was a scandal 
then, as it would be in many places today, but to 
Jesus a Samaritan was merely a child of his 
Father, and therefore a brother. 

The same pattern of race hatred underlies the 
story of the Samaritan woman in John 4. The 
woman, because she was a Samaritan, was sur- 
prised that Jesus would even ask her for a drink 
of water. People do not like to put themselves 
under obligation to those whom they consider 
“inferior.” And yet, according to John, she was 
the first person to whom Jesus ever revealed him- 
self as Messiah, and to her he spoke some of his 
most cherished sayings. It is hard for us to imagine 
parallel conditions in modern times. 


THE EarRLy CHURCH 


The first Christians claimed that they were 
perpetuating the spirit which had been in their 
Master, and nowhere is this more obviously true 
than in their democratic attitude toward all sorts 
and conditions of people. This makes an interest- 
ing approach to the Book of Acts, which tells of 
the first generation of this Christian movement, 
and which pictures the Church as transcending 
all divisiveness in society. 

Of course there are many things which stratify 
society and divide men into more or less antago- 
nistic groups. Wealth creates such a wall of parti- 
tion, and nationality, and social standing, and race. 
The Christian religion did not start with a con- 
sciously adopted program for dealing with such 
sociological problems. It started with only the 
spirit of Jesus. 

But before that spirit, the things which sepa- 
rated people in that day, and which separate them 
today, had to yield. Financial differences dis- 
appeared as the wealthy put their money into a 
common fund to be administered by the apostles. 
National barriers were transcended as this Jewish 
movement found itself welcoming into the 
brotherhood members of the invading Roman 
army. And one of the chief themes of Acts is the 
way in which the doctrine of “Jewish supremacy” 
gave way before the spirit of Christ, to the in- 
clusion of “sinners of the Gentiles.” 

We referred to the request which James and 
John made of Jesus, that he burn up a Samaritan 
village for the glory of God. It is interesting to 
set over against that scene the story in Acts 
8:14-17. That same John, tempered now by more 


‘intimate knowledge of the spirit of Jesus, went 


back with Peter to that same Samaria, welcomed 
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its people into the Christian fellowship, and on the 
way home preached “the gospel to many villages 
of the Samaritans” (verse 25). Race prejudice just 
could not survive where the spirit of Christ was. 

The story of Cornelius (Acts 10:1 through 
11:18) is most significant, and for that reason 
Luke has given it much more prominence than we 
usually do. 

The struggle of the Gospel against race prej- 
udice is its theme. Cornelius was a fine character 
(10:2), but he was an official in the Roman army, 
and therefore of a hated race. Peter’s vision which 
persuaded him to go on the mission to such a 
person was a vision of repulsive food, for that 
symbolized his attitude toward outsiders. But in 
his vision Peter learned that if God had cleansed 
a member of this despised race, it was not for a 
follower of Christ to look down on him (10:15). 
Verse 28 states the crux of the matter: “You 
know that it is against the Law for a Jew to asso- 
ciate with a foreigner or to visit one.” 1 Changing 
the races, that sounds strangely modern. 

Peter had to be converted from his racial prej- 
udice to do the work of Christ, but even so, the 
church back home in Jerusalem was not easily 
convinced, for racial antagonisms change slowly, 
and when Peter returned they “took him to task, 
charging him with having visited and eaten with” 
men of another race (11:2-3) .? 


PAUL AND FOREIGN RACES 


The story of Paul’s life is largely the story of his 
fight against the racial narrowness of brother 
Christians among the Jews, his own fellow 
countrymen. We think of Paul’s being persecuted 
for his Christian message, but a more careful read- 
ing suggests that the real causes of his trouble 
were his interference with ways of making money 
(Acts 16: 16-24; 19: 23-41), and with racial taboos. 

At the beginning of his missionary career, he 
preached for the Jews in their synagogue at 
Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:14-52). There was 
nothing wrong with his message. The Jews seem 
to have been charmed; for they asked him to 
preach for them again the following Sabbath. 

But when they went to the synagogue next Sab- 
bath, they found the building half full of Gentiles, 
and they became furious. It is a familiar pattern. 
Paul, no longer welcome among his own people 
because of his friendship for outsiders, seems to 
have left the synagogue and preached to his 
friends among the despised race, the first record 
of a congregation made up of Gentiles only. 

In Acts 21 we are told of the final attack on 
Paul, the attack which interrupted his career and 
led to his death, and this, too, was caused by un- 
bending racial intolerance. Paul had taken some 
of his despised Gentile friends to Jerusalem. That 
was all right. But when he was seen in the Temple, 


1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 

2 Ibid. 
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someone mistakenly thought that he | 
the Gentiles with him, and the Jews 

the glory of God, kill any Gentile wh 
enter their Holy Place. Paul was mobbex 
the prompt action of Gentile soldiers 
his being lynched. 

In Paul’s own letter to the Galatians 
we have an account of a racial prob! 
sounds strangely familiar. Will you eat 
ple of a despised race? It was strictly 
by the laws and by the narrow social « 
the Jews, and Paul and Barnabas were 
they ate with the Gentile Christians a 
probably at the Lord’s Supper, which 
meal at that time. 

Peter, on a visit to Antioch, first fo! 
lead of Paul and Barnabas and ate at th 
table. But when some other people fr: 
home” arrived, he became afraid of w 
be said, and withdrew and refused t 
Gentile Christians. 

Paul’s denunciation of Peter is seve! 
one heresy in Paul’s mind was divisi 
Church, and to refuse table fellowshi; 
of Christ’s followers was to split the br 
The common meal of the Church sho 
symbol of the unity of the Church 2 
family life of the Christian communit) 

It would not be much of an exaggerat 
that when Christianity was launched i 
century, its first great problem was 
could deal with the race question, and it 
depended on its success at that point 
that we have Christianity today as a 
ligion is due, humanly speaking, to on 
refused to be browbeaten by racial tab 
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Success—That Is, Humanly Speak 


THE way to be successful is to give 
exactly what it wants, and about te: 
more of it than it expects.—Dean Inge 
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MISSIONS 


By Madge Gordon Weaver 


O ship of silver in the blue, 
Men fasten weary eyes on you. 


The daring eagle soared 

On tireless wing, but never knew 
The heights you have explored. 
The eagle brought back words of lig 
Linked hills and valleys in swift fligl 
Is the atomic curse 

Your only answer to unite 

A bleeding universe? 


O ship exploring in the blue, 
Pain-riven faces lift to you! 
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How does the Christian look at the whole of experience? What 
is final and decisive for his thinking and acting? What is the 
Christian revelation? What is the role of reason in relation to 
Christian truth? What are the limits of the human reason? What 
is the Christian doctrine of sin? These are a few of the ques- 
tions with which Edward T. Ramsdell ably deals in his book 
The Christian Perspective (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950; 
218 pp., $2.50). Dr. Ramsdell, who is professor of systematic 
theology at the School of Religion of Vanderbilt University, af- 
firms that “the decisive matter in Christian faith is the dis- 
closure of the divine love in Jesus Christ,” and he discusses the 
implications of this assertion for modern thought and life. The 
quotations which follow are taken from his chapter on “Christ 
the Word Incarnate” (Title for the quotations is an editor’s 
selection). Teachers will find this discussion helpful in 
teaching the Adult Bible Course (see pages 11-30) for this 






















quarter. 





The Witness to Jesus: Word of Authority for Us 


THE concern for objective or scientific history 
is both legitimate and important; but we ought to 
be very clear about its limitations. Strictly speak- 
ing, objective history can deal only with the de- 
notation or verification of observable events, the 
environmental context, the patterns of social 
structure and relation. When we come to what is 
of primary importance about any person, whether 
it be Socrates or Lincoln or Jesus, namely, the 
quality of his life, the real intent of his person, 
objective history reaches a serious obstacle. It 
must now depend upon the subjective evaluations 
of those who stood close to the person in question, 
whether in attitudes of love or of hostility. The 
most significant history of any person is “in- 
ternal,” as Richard Niebuhr rightly points out. 
Indeed, so long as history deals with persons as 
“objects” to be classified, it can never deeply 
understand them. The most important truth about 
any person lies beyond the reach of merely scien- 
tific methods; it lies open alone to those who are 
intimately and inwardly related to it. If “objec- 
tive” history is to be significant, it must depend 
upon “inner” history recorded within “I-thou” 
relationships. When such inner histories conflict, 
as indeed they may, we must then ask which one 
harmonizes most fully with the external events 
which we do know. This is to say that there must 
be coherence between the quality of life attributed 
to a person ‘and the external events (what he did) 
and the symbols he used (what he said). Even 
here, however, there is a sense in which we never 
fully escape, no matter how objective our intent, 
from our interpretative perspectives. What we 
value as crucially significant for knowledge and 
faith will affect our “objective” interpretation of 
a Socrates or of a Lincoln as certainly as it will 
affect our understanding of the person of Jesus. 

... To say that we have, in a scientific sense, 
no purely historical account of Jesus’ life. there- 


fore, is both true and irrelevant. The kind of 
record we do have is, in principle, the kind we 
need: intimate evaluations of what He said and 
did. And it is just these that give us dependable 
insight into the quality of His life as He lived it 
among men. 

... The important thing in our knowledge of 
Christ, whether of His earthly life or of His 
eternal Being, is that we see it through the eyes 
of the spirit, knowing indeed that He is God’s 
gift to us of light and life. And just as we see 
Christ through spiritual eyes, so we may regard 
one another in the light of the divine Gift. To 
see Christ simply through natural eyes is to miss 
the truth of the Incarnation. 

What, then, is open to us as we read the 
results of criticism in the light of faith in Christ’s 
manhood as the vehicle of the Word of God? It 
is the witness of what Jesus was among men. To 
be sure, the quality of His life was not evident to 
the contemporary secular world. . . . Jesus was 
not the kind of person that the secular world 
would take account of. He was not a person of 
importance for the ordinary contemporary ob- 
server. He was not a political or military leader; 
He was not a writer or a philosopher of the 
schools; He was not a traveler or a geographer; 
He was not an artist or a man of science; He had 
no reputation as an orator. Even as a teacher and 
preacher He was known only within a small area 
of Jewish life. He was nothing that could concern 
the secular records of the time. His name finally 
appears in history as a consequence of the move- 
ment growing out of His life and death. 

The most important thing about the humanity 
of our Lord was the quality of His earthly life— 
a goodness that the passing world could neither 
notice nor understand. Only those who had been 
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intimately touched by His goodness and were 
grateful for it could testify to its character. Theirs 
is the only word that can have authority for us. 
Certainly no strictly scientific account of Jesus’ 
life could have touched the supremely important 
matter in His life among men. It was the quality 
of Jesus’ actual historical life, climactically ex- 
hibited on the cross, that made intelligible the res- 
urrection experience and the “rising curve of 
affirmation.” His disciples finally responded to 
His Word with a Messianic confession, for no 
other category seemed adequate to what they had 
found in Him. What He was, what He said, and 
what He did witnessed to the righteousness of 
God. 


In Christ we discover with new understanding 
God’s intention for us. In Him we become aware 
of our essential humanity. The divine image, 
which we have dimmed within us by our idola- 
tries, is disclosed without blemish. Our Lord 
seeks out our darkness; in Him we know the judg- 
ment of God. Yet just as surely He offers us the 
means of healing and of wholeness. Out of the 
depths of a new life Paul could write to the 


How the Churches Influence National Legislation 


CuurcH LOBBYING IN THE NaTION’s CAPITAL, by 
Luke Ebersole. Macmillan Company, 1951. 195 
pages. Price, $2.75. 


Broadly the term “lobbying” is interpreted by 
this author as attempting to influence federal 
legislation. However, various religious agencies 
in Washington, D.C., also help to draft platforms 
for political parties, influence nominations and 
elections, keep records of attitudes and votes of 
Congressmen, work with administrators, and 
make contacts with the White House. 

“The development of church lobbying,” says 
Dr. Ebersole, “requires the emancipation of the 
church mind from traditional notions about non- 
participation in government by religious groups.” 

The Roman Catholic Church found it compara- 
tively easy to “emancipate” itself from that tradi- 
tion, if it ever had any such inhibitions, and has 
been active in the nation’s capital since the 
second decade of the twentieth century. Protestant 
lobbying groups, with notable exceptions, have 
been active only during and since World War I. 
Undoubtedly they have been motivated in part by 
the demonstrated power and influence of the Ro- 
man Church in national affairs. 

Methodists will be particularly interested in 
pages 32-37, which outline the activities of the 
Board of Temperance, the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, the Commission on World 
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Corinthians: “For all the promises of 
their Yes in him. That is why we utter 
through him, to the glory of God” (II C 
1:20). 

The truth of the Incarnation, and of + 
ment intimately associated with it, spea 
across every age and every cultural ba 
goodness of God, as mediated to us thro 
Jesus, knows no race or class lines. I! 
be mistaken for tribalism. It transcends a 
every concern for “my” advantage or th: 
nation, or “my” race, or “my” churc! 
ceiving “that God shows no partiality” 
34), Peter was as certain of the ethnic 1 
ence of the divine righteousness as the 
Hebrews was sure of its temporal trans 
“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday ; 
and forever” (13:8). The believer finds 
therefore, not only the absolute gox« 
which all moral judgments are finally 1 
but the light which corrects, illuminate 
fills our common ideas of integrity, ju 
benevolence. The Incarnation climaxe 
tained concern of prophecy. In Jesus ( 
prophetic “Thus said the Lord” becom: 
I say to you.” 





Peace, and other Methodist agencies. T] ) 
representing these agencies employ a , 
methods in dealing with men and measu 

The Anti-Saloon League is mentions 
author as having been the most success 
Protestant lobbying bodies, sufficiently « 
political pressures for the establishme: 
stitutional prohibition in 1920. 

The interests of church lobbies 
Traditional opposition to the liquor | 
to military domination of our civilizatio 
in evidence. “The strong humanitarian 
of the churches is deimonstrated by i 
civil rights, health, housing, European 
displaced persons, and social security.’ 
Ebersole points out that the lobbying 
the churches are not exclusively hun 
A significant, though minor, phase 
lobbying is protective in character. Fo 
as this is written, religious publishers ar¢ 
ington opposing the proposed increase i 
class postage rates—an increase that ° 
danger the very existence of many 
periodicals and increase the costs of th: 
managed to survive. 

But, on the whole, the lobbying of |! 
church groups in the nation’s capital i: 
toward a stronger and better America 

—Lynpon ! 

















ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





Early Christian Beliefs 


Sept. 2: THE GRACE OF GOD 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


Dean of Drew Theological Seminary 


In many ways, “grace” is the key conception 
of our Christian faith. The English word is used 
in a variety of ways, just as the original Greek 
word, charis. We are not concerned in this lesson, 
however, with such meanings as “charm” or 
“favor.” The best definition I know is “goodness 
which we do not deserve.” God has manifested 
that to us in Christ. This is the central truth of the 
Christian revelation. 

Though the word is scarcely found in the older 
gospels, the idea is clearly expressed, especially 
in the parables of Jesus. There God is portrayed 
not as a paymaster who rewards people according 
to merit, but as one whose nature is to give out of 
the goodness of his heart. He is like a shepherd 
who seeks the sheep that is lost until he finds 
it (Luke 15: 3-7). He is like a woman who calls in 
her neighbors to rejoice with her when she has 
found a lost coin (Luke 15:8-10). He is like a 
father who does not provide a banquet for the 
son who was meticulously correct, but for a son 
who has wasted his fortune in riotous living 
(Luke 15: 11-32). 

All of these stories were spoken against the 
background of the attitude of the Pharisees, who 
exemplified a religion of merit (Luke 15:1). They 
believed that God should reward according to our 
exact obedience. Jesus proclaimed a God of grace 
who received the repentant sinner with joy and 
forgiveness. 





One of Jesus’ most striking stories concerned 
an employer who hired laborers for his vineyard 
all through the day (Matthew 20:1-15). He bar- 
gained with the first, but to the others he simply 
saild, “I will give you what is right.” At the end of 
the day he paid all alike. As a picture of social jus- 
tice, this incident leaves much to be desired, but 
Jesus never intended it to be such. In portraying 
such an unusual employer he was trying to set 
forth the nature of a God who gave, not according 
to work done, but out of the goodness of his heart. 

God’s forgiveness could never be earned. The 
only barrier that stood between man and fellow- 
ship with God was an unforgiving attitude toward 
his fellows. “If you do not forgive your brother 
from your heart” (Matthew 18:35), the divine gift 
cannot be given. When we see the message of 
Jesus in full perspective we realize the truth of 
the interpretation in the Gospel of John, “For 
the law was given through Moses; grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ” (1:17). 

It was Paul, however, who took the Greek word 
for grace and filled it with a depth of meaning 
nowhere previously found in that language. It is 
not quite accurate to say that he stressed “salva- 
tion by faith.” It is truer to say that he taught 
“salvation by grace,” which can be received only 
through faith. 

There is some doubt whether Ephesians comes 
directly from the pen of Paul, but it does give one 
of the clearest expressions of this truth anywhere 
in the New Testament. “But God, who is rich in 
mercy, out of the great love with which he loved 
us, ... made us sit with him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, that .. . he might show the 
immeasurable riches of his grace in kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus” (Ephesians 2:4-7). 
This passage contains three partial synonyms— 
mercy, love, and kindness. We must not seek exact 
distinctions among them. In these phrases there is 
described the goodness which we do not deserve. 

Men who are accustomed to human efforts to 
institute justice are always fearful of a religion of 
grace. Will not people presume on such kindness? 
Is not morality essential to high religion? Trust in 
merit and good works creeps back before we 
know it, as the history of the Christian Church 
has shown over and over again. 

Of course, religion should eventuate in a moral 
life, and those who sin deliberately, trusting in the 
mercy of God, are guilty of a heinous offense. But 
everything depends on the relationship of morality 
to religion. A religion of law is one where men 
expect through their obedience to earn the favor 
of God. The Pharisaism which Jesus attacked, and 
which Paul left behind him, tended toward this 
mistake. But where there is a gospel, or good 
news, or grace, moral living is the grateful re- 
sponse of the person who has received the gift 
of God’s free forgiveness. A good life does not 
commend us to God but it should be the result of 


his gracious gift. 
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In the New Testament, grace is always inter- 
preted in terms of personal relationship. That 
needs to be emphasized because some later teach- 
ing has spoken of grace as if it were a “thing” or 
“nower” something like an electric current which 
we might utilize. Of course, there is new power 
which comes through the fact that God has be- 
stowed his friendship upon us even though we do 
not deserve such a gift. But material figures of 
speech are entirely out of place to express this 
truth. 

Rather than give a cursory survey of Pauline 
thought in general, it seems to me a teacher will 
do well to concentrate on the passage in Romans 
which is listed for this lesson (5:6-21; 11:5-6). 

This passage emphasizes at the outset complete 
absence of all merit. We were “helpless,” “ungod- 
ly” sinners when the incredible event took place. 
We were enemies of God. I cannot see how some 
interpreters can insist that the enmity existed 
also on God’s side, for the whole point of the 
passage is to show how God loved his enemies 
and thus showed men the true nature of agape. 
Some interpreters try to distinguish between a 
“righteous man” and a “good man” (verse 7) as if 
it were easier for us to die for one than for the 
other. It is much more likely that Paul stopped his 
dictation to modify his first sweeping assertion 
when he recognized that it was too broad. There 
might be cases where men would die for their 
friends, but when have men died on behalf of 
their enemies? 

It was God who showed his love for us in the 
death of Christ (verse 8). This needs to be stressed 
over and over again; for interpretations persist 
which assume that it was necessary for Christ to 
do something to make God favorably disposed to- 
ward them. Some support for this seems to be 
found in the use of the phrase, “the wrath of 
God” (verse 9). In fact, all that the Greek says is 
“the wrath.” From other contexts the translators 
were justified in giving this explanation, but the 
“wrath of God” was almost an objective entity 
like “the Wisdom of God” and “the Spirit of God.” 
Wrath was an automatic result of the sins of 
men. It is not to be confused with the petulant 
anger of a human being. But God’s love was mani- 
fested in Christ in order to save men from the 
wrath. 

Paul makes no attempt to explain how this 
was possible. “By his blood” is equivalent to “by 
his death.” Unlike the author of the Letter to the 
Hebrews, Paul never makes anything of sacrificial 
blood. The result of Christ’s death is reconcilia- 
tion to God. It is not God’s honor which needs to 
be satisfied, but man who must be reconciled to 
God. If that took place when we were yet hostile, 
how certain it is that we shall be saved at the final 
judgment now that we have been pronounced 
righteous! (5:10). 

This is a very close, compact argument, and 
Paul apparently recognized that his readers 
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would need to settle back and reflect 
tremendous affirmation. The balance o! 
ter contains an elaborate contrast o 
effects of the disobedience of the 
through whom death came into the v 
the obedience of Christ who had bec: 
augurator of a new humanity. 

The opening verse (5:12) is one aro 
theological controversy has raged fi 
Paul teach that all men had actually 
Adam and that we have inherited guilt 
Despite the belief of Augustine, we 
fidently say that he did not so teach. Y: 
not deny that he believed that the hi 
was tainted through the sin of Adam 
versality of death showed that, for . 
looked upon as a punishment for sin 
contrast with Christ shows that Pau 
in an organic relationship between th: 
and those who followed him. The effect 
carried over to all those who were in |! 
would be no parallel if it had not lik 
true that there were effects of Adam’s 
carried over to all of those in him. B 
mortality which had been inherited 1 
specific guilt. 

We may describe chapter five of | 
Paul’s exposition of deliverance from « 
reign of death had been broken. Th 
abundance of grace we enter the rei 
through Jesus Christ. On the one side 
trespass, judgment, and condemnation 
had come the gift of righteousness thr« 
into eternal life. In the midst of this t1 
assertion, Paul takes one more dig at 
of law. No law ever made a man goo: 
serves to increase trespasses. The mors 
the code, the more violations are multi) 
free forgiveness creates a great moral 
and with his acquittal man receives th: 
the Spirit through which an overc: 
should be possible. 

In much of Paul’s thought, he depend 
texts from the Old Testament. He qu: 
Psalms 32:1: “Blessed are those whose 
are forgiven, and whose sins are cover‘ 
is striking that when he is developing t! 
grace, this is not the case. He does not 
the world of nature, or to general prin: 
appeals to a particular event, the comin: 
Christ. Hence, his most frequent ben: 
some form of the phrase, “The grace o! 
Jesus Christ be with you” (I Corinthiai 
Paul had experienced a new act of ¢ 
with it had come a new relation to God 

A tremendous responsibility rests u; 
teacher of this lesson. It falls on the « 
Labor Day. On that day we think of th: 
deavor of men to secure more adequat« 
for their labor. It is right that they sh 
it is not right that that spirit should b 
over into our relations with God. We c: 
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pect rewards from him, for, having done all, we 
are still unprofitable servants (Luke 17:10). 

It is natural for us to want God to “see our 
good works” so that we obtain our reward. But 
that spirit cuts the nerve of true Christian faith. 
There, all is of grace, a gift which we can never 
deserve. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Professor of English Literature, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


The first step in the direction of the effective 
teaching of a lesson is careful study. Once in a 
great while I have come into touch with teachers 
who did not feel it necessary to prepare before- 
hand for the leadership of adult classes. One of 
these was a brilliant lawyer with great skill in 
extemporizing and making a little knowledge go 
along way. The other was a retired preacher who 
had thought through things very carefully and 
had come to very definite conclusions concerning 
most questions which might come up in class 
discussions. Neither of these teachers lasted long. 
I have yet to hear of an impromptu teacher who 
has done successful work. 

As a rule, church-school teachers are not open 
to criticism for not preparing for their classes. 
Most of us, however, could improve our methods 
of preparation. Studying a lesson is not a Satur- 
day-night performance. If possible the teacher 
should begin a week ahead. It means that the 
ideas have a chance to mature in his mind. The 
lessons in this study are of a type which need 
more than the usual amount of attention. They 
have great possibilities, but they need to be 
handled with more than ordinary care. The logical 
procedure for studying them would be for the 
teacher to (1) read Walzer’s explanation; (2) 
the recommended biblical passages; (3) Craig’s 
comments. In addition, he should do his best to 
get members of the class to study the material 
in Adult Student and the scriptural selections. 

Introduction: You can introduce the discussion 
in somewhat the following manner: “How many 
of you have studied this week’s lesson? I am glad 
to see that so many of you have found time to 
do this. I hope that some of these Sunday morn- 
ings we shall have a unanimously affirmative an- 
swer to this question. There is a sense in which 
no teacher can study a lesson for anybody else. 

“We might begin this morning with two sen- 
tences in which Walzer gives an explanation of 
what we mean when we speak of ‘the grace of 
God.’ They read as follows: ‘Grace, the un- 
merited love of God toward man, enables 
him to be reconciled to God. . . . Grace is also a 
divine power, which helps the Christian to do 





well in his daily tasks.’ This gives us a good start. 
We should also note that our biblical selections, 
with one exception, come from the writings of the 
Apostle Paul. This aspect of the matter we shall 
now take up at greater length.” 


I. Christian Freedom 


A. Some of Paul’s language, especially in 
Romans, is rather complicated and learnedly 
theological. Here is an opportunity for the teacher 
to apply once more the pedagogical principle of 
simplification. Paul had been a Pharisee of the 
strictest type. This is evidence that he had laid 
great stress on the Law as a means of salvation. 
And the Pharisees were not lacking in laws giving 
them directions in regard to every phase of life, 
great and small. 

For more reasons than one, this plan would not 
work. Life is too complex to be reduced to a pre- 
scribed code. Trying to regulate one’s life in this 
way is attempting the impossible. It makes a man 
a slave of routine, a cog in a wheel. Paul has 
much to say about this in the Letters to the Gala- 
tions and to the Romans. Professor Frederic Godet 
has called the former “a proclamation of the new 
era of spiritual liberty.” 

B. This brings us to the idea of “grace.” The 
Apostle reached the place where he felt that he 
was not a bond-slave but a son. The son is free; 
he lives not under the lash of external compulsion 
but from within. Likely it might be well at this 
stage to ask a question or two. Why does the 
mature Christian, whose inner life is right, not 
need minute orders in regard to matters of con- 
duct? Should a church make rules in regard to 
the lives of its members, permitting this and 
forbidding that? Does living from within rather 
than under a code of rules make for laxity? Ex- 
plain your answer. 


II. The Need of Grace 


The word “grace” is one that has loomed large 
in Christian thought. However, it is surprising 
that it appears so seldom in the New Testament. 
Note Walzer’s comment on its being found in only 
two Gospel passages. In this connection read and 
think carefully about his statement to the effect 
that our discussion is not centered around a word, 
but around an idea. 

A. In one of the Gospel passages (Luke 2:40) 
in which the word grace has appeared it is trans- 
lated “favor” in the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. The word “favor” in this 
setting means doing more than meeting minimum 
requirement. A man who does a favor to another 
renders him a kindness, which may even be un- 
deserved. Something of this is implied in the 
thought of grace. Man is a born blunderer: his 
walking in truth is a succession of falls. If we 
received from God only that which we deserved, 
we would get little or even nothing. There are 
times when only the divine grace can help us. 
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B. The idea of the grace of God is one of the 
most comforting and inspiring thoughts that can 
come to man. For him life is a battle. “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” There 
is a war between the physical and the spiritual. 
Only by the help of God can the latter triumph. 
In Francis Thompson’s poem “The Hound of 
Heaven” we read the words: “And human love 
needs human meriting.” But the love of God 
is given to man independently of his merit. The 
theme of Paul’s preaching is “By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” Many of us, as we look back 
over our past, can say the same. If we analyze 
those bygone years with sufficient care, we can 
recall times of crisis when God helped us even 
when we didn’t deserve it. 


III. The Message of Grace 


A. One of the outstanding books of the past 
year was Here I Stand by Roland H. Bainton. No 
one can read this biography without being im- 
pressed that Martin Luther was, above all else, a 
proclaimer of the grace of God. He emphasized 
the truth, which the Church of the generations 
immediately preceding him had been inclined to 
forget, that God freely forgives the penitent soul. 
One reason that he was a great preacher was his 
consciousness that he himself was a “sinner saved 
by grace.” He believed and taught that when the 
soul had been blotted by sin, it could be cleansed 
only by the miracle of divine grace. 

B. Another preacher of grace was John Wesley. 
He came on the scene when organized religion, 
in most places, was empty, formal, and futile. 
For many, church attendance had become a pious 
ceremony. And for others, especially the working 
people of the large cities and the mining regions, 
life had sunk into squalor, misery, and vice. But 
Wesley brought hope into their lives because he 
made them see that they were not hopeless—that 
they could find hope and salvation through the 
grace of God. This gospel was expressed in verse 
in the words of the eighteenth-century hymnolo- 
gist, John Newton: 


“Amazing grace! how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me! 

I once was lost, but now am found, 
Was blind, but now I see.” 


(This hymn is No. 209 in The Methodist Hymnal. 
It is worth reading to the class in its entirety.) 
Questions: Is it your impression that the doc- 
trine of the grace of God is emphasized today as 
much as it should be? (Do not allow questions 
like these to be answered by a simple “Yes” or 
“No.”) Are we in as great need of such encour- 
agement as some other generations have been? 
Why, or why not? Under what circumstances 
could the doctrine of God’s care for the individual 
give one, who is conscious of this, such a high 
sense of his own importance that it might make 
him forget his obligations to render service to 
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his fellow men? Mention some of the « 


tions which have been made to the lif: 
community by those with an assurance 
saved by grace. Show the relation bety 
sonal salvation and social responsibility 

Assignment: Ask members of the cla: 
the biblical assignments and the lesson 
Student. 


7 7 7 


Christ’s Uniqueness 


Jesus Curist performs a work in life 
one else can perform. In this, and in t! 
lies his uniqueness. He first confronted : 
the role of a preacher, but the prophe 
him had all been preachers, and his mess 
pentance and faith in God was no diffe: 


theirs. His disciples knew him intima 
remembered him best perhaps as tea 
doubtless he was the only real instru: 


ever had. But time has dealt harshly 
precepts; the years have preserved not! 
his pen. Indeed, the only instance we 
his having written at all is the one in 1 
yard of the temple where he scribbled 


sands. Men in his own time called him “‘) 


but his messianic mission on earth was 
and the kingdom he was expected to 
possessed at the time of his crucifixion 
material reality than a dream. Only th 
office as Saviour does his work abide; 
that strange kingdom which he talked 


about, his redemptive mission comes | 


around it everything else he ever did 
proper place.—From The Redeemer, by) 


R. Cannon; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury P 


x y y 
God’s Initiative 


THE trustworthiness of a next-door 
is not demonstrated by a test tube. A 
not propose to a girl scientifically—or i! 
she will be wise to refuse him on the sp: 
if God is God, no man will find God; | 
found of God. The initiatives originally 
stitutionally belong to God, and only th: 
belong to man.—From So We Believ: 
Pray, by George A. Buttrick; 1951, A 
Cokesbury Press. 


7 if 7 
The Demand Upon Us 


For each of us he gave his life—the « 
for all. This he demands of us in return, | 
lives for one another. And if we owe ou 
the brethren and have made such a mu 
pact with the Saviour, why should : 
hoard and shut up worldly goods, whic! 
garly, foreign to us, and transitory ?—C 
Alexandria. 
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Sept. 9: THE HOLY SPIRIT 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


Last week we were studying the new personal 
relationship to God which was made possible by 
the reception of his grace. This is not to be in- 
terpreted in terms of material substance or of 
some mysterious power, but of personal fellow- 
ship. This week our theme is the Holy Spirit, and 
here the exact reverse is true. The word for Spirit 
was originally “breath” or “wind.” It was an 
external power which seemed to come upon an 
individual from without and make him into a 
new person, or at least to endow him with added 
gifts. Such is the predominant view throughout 
the Old Testament. 

A word should be said about terminology. The 
English language was in transition when the King 
James translation was made and that version 
unfortunately retained the word “ghost” when- 
ever the adjective “holy” was included. Since we 
no longer use the word “ghost” to designate a 
man’s “spirit,” it should be abandoned also for 
the Spirit of God. Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ, 
Holy Spirit, and Spirit are used quite interchange- 
ably throughout the New Testament and no at- 
tempt should be made to draw fine distinctions 
among them. 

Since this series of lessons is dealing with doc- 
trines of the early Church rather than with events, 
the choice of the main Scripture lesson is not a 
very happy one. The story of the reception of the 
Spirit on the first Pentecost following the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus contains little teaching about the 
Spirit. The account has contributed greatly to the 
popularity of irrational, superemotional, and ec- 
static expressions of Christianity. 

Pentecost, however, does show one important 
aspect of the Spirit for New Testament life and 
thought. In the late Judaism it was believed that 
the Spirit had been withdrawn and was no longer 
present with men. First in the messianic time 
would the Spirit be “poured out” again. That very 
phrase indicates the material associations which 
surrounded the conception. It was a distinctive 
mark of the early Church that believers were sure 
that they were already living in the messianic 
time. Though outward conditions remained un- 
changed, they already had the new inward posses- 
sion which belonged to the time of salvation. 

Jesus was the anointed king of the new age, 
and it was he who bestowed the Spirit. This is 
likewise described vividly in the Gospel of John, 
where we read that Jesus breathed on his dis- 
ciples and said, “Receive the Holy Spirit” ( 20: 
22). It is to be remembered that the same word 
means “breath” and “spirit.” If Jesus sends the 
Spirit, it must partake of his quality of life. 


Hence emotional ecstasy cannot be the most im- 
portant gift. 

A word should be added about the pronouns 
used to refer to the Holy Spirit. In developed 
Christian theology, this is the third person of the 
Trinity. Since God is personal, it would appear 
that the Holy Spirit should be referred to as “he” 
just as much as the Father or the Son. But in the 
New Testament we are not dealing with final 
theological developments. The Greek word 
pneuma (Spirit) is neuter in gender. In some 
connections it seems appropriate for us to use 
a personal pronoun; in others the neuter seems 
to be called for. In these notes we shall not at- 
tempt consistency but follow the demands of the 
context. 

The teaching of Jesus contained little about the 
Spirit, though his mission was carried on through 
this endowment at his baptism. It is to Paul that 
we must turn for the most developed doctrine 
of the Spirit. The eighth chapter of Romans is 
the high point of his teaching, and in many ways 
the climax of New Testament development con- 
cerning this experience. I would strongly advise 
teachers to concentrate on the passages to be 
read from this letter rather than the more familiar 
story in Acts. 

The opening verses of Romans 8 are a summary 
of what has, gone before in the letter. The law 
could not bring salvation to men (8:3); it could 
only bring knowledge of sin and increase trans- 
gressions because of “flesh.” When Paul uses 
“flesh” in this chapter, he is not thinking of the 
body as if that were evil. In contrast to beliefs 
we have inherited from the Greeks, Paul did not 
think that the body was evil while the mind was 
good. The things of the flesh (8:5) that are 
hostile to God are described in Romans 1: 28-32. 
They are both bodily and mental inclinations 
which belong to the present age of alienation from 
God rather than to the new age of God’s perfect 
rule. Flesh is almost a hostile principle which 
dwells in man and keeps him from doing the will 
of God. But we have been set free from this 
through the act of deliverance which God had 
performed in Christ (8:2). 

Again we shall not stop for a close analysis of 
how this took place. Paul’s description is tanta- 
lizingly brief and vague and has led to many dif- 
fering interpretations. It is enough to assert the 
fact that in Christ men are set free from both 
sin and death. 

It is with the result that we are mainly con- 
cerned in this chapter. Now we live and walk 
according to the Spirit and set our minds on the 
things of the Spirit (8:4-5). That is possible be- 
cause the Spirit of God really dwells in those who 
are in Christ (8:9). The people of New Testament 
times conceived that very realistically. Evil spirits 
might dwell in men and compel them to work 
harm. 

An important part of the work of Jesus and of 
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the early disciples was the casting out of demons 
or evil spirits. Jesus once told a man who had 
been healed that if his “house” remained empty, 
the unclean spirits would come back worse than 
before (Matthew 12: 43-45). Those who were tru- 
ly “in Christ,” however, possessed a new power 
which Christ himself bestowed. Paul even goes 
so far as to say that this makes possible the 
fulfillment of the just requirement of the law 
(8:4). It is the power of the new moral life which 
bears such fruit as “love, joy, peace, .. . gentle- 
ness, self-control” (Galatians 5: 22-23). 

Not only the moral life but also the religious 
life is made possible through the Spirit, if we may 
draw such a distinction. Paul does not say that all 
men are sons of God. We become sons through the 
Son. It is possession by the Spirit which enables 
us to cast off the spirit of slavery with its sub- 
jection and bondage and receive in its stead the 
spirit of sonship (8:15). This is the trust which is 
possible through the inner witness of the Spirit 
that we have been received as God’s children. 

Here we meet with one of the most character- 
istic emphases of Methodism. Some denominations 
have laid the stress upon a mysterious election 
by God, and no one could ever know with cer- 
tainty whether it included him. Methodism takes 
seriously the conviction that the “Spirit himself 
bears witness with our spirit that we are children 
of God” (8:16). The term “heir” reflects the 
realization that the kingdom of God is yet to come 
(8:17). To us belongs an inheritance into which 
we have not yet entered. Now we share in the 
sufferings of Christ, but when that time comes 
we shall share in his glory. 

In this same paragraph there is also emphasis 
on the fact that it is through the Spirit that we 
are able to pray. It is striking that in this Greek 
letter, written to the eapital of the Roman world, 
the very Aramaic syllables used by Jesus in 
prayer are repeated: “Abba! Father!” (8:15). 
Ordinarily Jews addressed God by a less intimate 
form of the word. It was not primarily the word 
“Father” which impressed the earliest followers 
of Jesus; that was customary in Jewish prayer; 
it was the intimate expression of “Abba.” 

The Spirit enables us to say “Abba,” teaches 
us how to pray, and intercedes on our behalf ac- 
cording to the will of God (8:26-27). Since this 
is the Spirit of God himself, it is really God who 
is teaching us how to pray. Such prayer cannot 
endeavor to persuade God to do something differ- 
ent from his intention. Its purpose must be to 
lead us into fuller knowledge of his will and 
truer obedience to that will. 

Sonship and prayer ought to be universal gifts 
to all’ those in Christ. Elsewhere, especially in 
I Corinthians, Paul speaks of individual endow- 
ments in which members of the body of Christ 
share differently. There are varieties of gifts 
(12:4-11). Some receive faith by which to per- 
form healings and work miracles; some are given 
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powers of utterance to prophesy and to 
dom and knowledge to the congregat 
have power to speak in tongues or t 
these ecstatic expressions, unintelligil 
rest of the congregation. 

Paul was led to discuss this becaus 
those who were eloquent in ecstatic spe: 
ciated the less spectacular gifts of other 
lieved that they could already speak t! 
of angels! Paul insisted that all of these 
of the same quality since all came fron 
source, the one Spirit of God. In fact, t! 
does recognize a certain gradation but 
a very different order of importance. 
ranks higher than ecstatic speaking; fo 
the Church, and the moral fruit of lov 
important than anything else (14:1) 
that, every other gift is as nothing. 

In conclusion, one interpretation o! 
found in the Gospel of John should rec: 
tion. In the older versions the Greek v 
cletos was rendered “Comforter.” In th: 
century people understood that 
“strengthener,” but it no longer has tha 
tion in common usage. Paracletos wi: 
term, “one called to aid.” In this Gospe! 
of the paracletos is described from thre: 
view. He is first of all a companion : 
(14:16); in the second place he is a te: 
will bring to remembrance what Christ 
and guide men into all the truth (14: 2( 
he will defend them in the midst of a ho: 
showing that Jesus had not been a sin 
was the world which had _ been 
through him. (16: 7-11) 

Here we see the relation of the term t 
of a defending attorney. What English ° 
up for us today all these varied shade 
ing? The revisers who have given us R.‘ 
“Counselor” as a term which has like 
beyond its original legal association to in 
of advisor and friend. I believe that it 
curate as can be found. 

This is the Spirit of Truth that is to | 
forever (14:17). If the Spirit of God is 
of Truth, no one ever need be afraid o! 
new truth. God can never be associ: 
error, for he is the God of truth. To 
Spirit is to be led on the great advent 
discovery of truth. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


In dealing with “The Holy Spirit” w 
fronted with a subject which combines i 
and difficulty. Walzer says: “The idea o 
Spirit is one of the least under 
most essential beliefs of Christi: 


other doctrine has been so abused as | 


























To get an approach to this fundamental and com- 
plicated Christian doctrine the teacher should 
read and reread the Walzer material (Adult Stu- 
dent) and follow this with a study of Craig’s ma- 
terial and of the scriptural lesson (Acts 2:1-21). 

As is usually the case with lessons of this type, 
not all of the ideas can be taken up. Since the ma- 
terial divides itself into the historical and the 
practical applications, the teacher will have to 
decide to give one or the other of these emphases 
priority. A good plan might be to begin with the 
historical and then apply what is learned from 
it to modern issues. Note Walzer’s discussion 
questions and ask some of them at the strategic 
time. 

Introduction: “If I would ask you to define the 
Holy Spirit, you would not find the question easy 
to answer, but in order to get a start with this 
lesson that is just what we must do. No matter 
how far we would travel, it would be hard to 
improve on Paul’s idea that the Holy Spirit is the 
personalized power of God operative in the soul 
of man. The Holy Spirit at Pentecost manifested 
itself as a fresh sending-forth of power and a 
larger, steadier application of divine energy to 
the work of the Kingdom. In the light of this we 
want to get what we can from the discussion of 
this great truth of the ages as applied to the con- 
crete problems of your life and mine as well as 
to the social and spiritual questions of mankind 
in general.” 

Here a few questions might be asked. What are 
the chief characteristics of the Holy Spirit? (This 
should be answered on the basis of the points 
made in the closing paragraphs of Walzer’s dis- 
cussion.) Why has there been so much obviously 
erroneous teaching concerning the Holy Spirit? 
Explain the difference between the work of the 
Holy Spirit and an unbalanced emotionalism. 
Have you ever come personally in contact with 
any such emotional orgies? What are their out- 
standing manifestations? How can we best help 
those who are confused in this regard? 


I. A Renewed Emphasis 


A. For a long time little was said in many 
places concerning the Holy Spirit. There is still 
some doubt as to whether much is being said 
about it in the pulpit. I recently examined twenty- 
five volumes of sermons but did not find one 
dealing with it directly. On the other hand, some 
treated topics closely related to it and others in- 
cluded subjects based upon it. Many more surge 
with a power emanating from it. Although some 
theological writers ignore it, during the last few 
years a number of the most thoughtful religious 
books have had considerable to say about it. 

We must, however, remember that different 
generations speak different languages. Ideas are 
hot expressed today in just the same terminology 
used by our fathers and grandfathers. There is, 
though, no doubt whatever that the heritage of 





truth expressed in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is a living thought with a direct bearing upon the 
most significant phases of our lives. 

B. This phase of Christian teaching is too es- 
sential a part of an enlightened Christian theology 
to be thoughtlessly discarded. The fact that oc- 
casionally we come across spurious imitations 
does not mean that spiritually aspiring men 
and women can get along without the genuine 
gifts of God. 

At the best, many of us are bewildered. We live 
in a world full of many strange noises and perils 
old and new. A blundering schoolboy, who was 
asked under what system Europe was governed 
during the Middle Ages, answered with the 
“boner”: “It was the fuddle system.” It is easy 
for us to become confused, worried, inert, hope- 
less. A social worker in a desolate part of a great 
city knocked on a door. A woman opened it a 
crack, put her foot against it and said: “You 
needn’t come in here; me and my husband don’t 
take no interest in nothing.” Most of us have not 
gone that far, but we have lost something of the 
radiance of our Christianity. 


II. A Definite Truth 


A. It is’interesting to note the various terms 
which have been used to describe this funda- 
mental of faith. John Wesley and his followers for 
generations referred to it as “the witness of the 
spirit.” The Quakers spoke of it as “the inner 
light.” Tennyson in his In Memoriam in telling 
of his search for God as he groped his way through 
the valley of the shadows, triumphantly avers that 
he did not find the Eternal in “world or sun,” nor 
through the petty cobwebs of logic that men spin 
in trying to explain the unfathomable mysteries 
of the universe. Light came to him when 


“A warmth within the brest would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt. 
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This is not far from the old-time doctrine of “the 
witness of the spirit.” A religion which lacks it 
has no dynamic. It is like a machine with the 
power shut off. 

B. Charles G. Finney (1792-1875), the famous 
evangelist, in a sermon! on the reasons that a 
Christian should possess the Holy Spirit cata- 
logues fourteen of the marks of the Spirit-filled 
life. Among these positive characteristics are 
peace with God, peace of conscience, usefulness, 
self-control, an evangelistic fervor, calmness un- 
der affliction, and the ability to face death bravely. 

Questions: Do you agree with Finney? Why, 
or why not? What is the relation between being 
filled with the Spirit and the capacity to bear 
criticism patiently? What are the fruits of the 


1 Finney Lives On by V. Raymond Edman. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 








Spirit according to Paul? (“But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control” (Ga- 
latians 5: 22-23). To what extent are these virtues 
which can be translated into modern life? Illus- 
trate with one or two examples. Here the teacher 
might ask Walzer’s question as to whether or not 
we really act as if God were dwelling in us. Are 
we willing to really trust our lives to God’s provi- 
dence? 

Make a few practical suggestions as to ways of 
keeping our lives in tune with the Holy Spirit. 


The Quakers have long stressed th 
obeying the mandates of the Spirit. H: 
find and trust this type of guidance? V 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit a phase o! 
truth that needs especial study today? 

Assignment: The study for next wi 
tremendous topic of “The Christ of 
Testament.” Stress in particular the imp 
the members of the class reading the | 
ments in Adult Student. If they do this 
be almost certain to turn to the bib! 
ences. 


Sept. 16: THE CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today 
ard forever” (Hebrews 13:8). It is well to remind 
ourselves of these words of an unknown first- 
century Christian. As we study this week the 
Christ of the New Testament, we are not investi- 
gating a figure of long ago. It is the same Christ 
that we may know today. 

We should recall at the outset the difference 
between the name Jesus and the title Christ. 
Jesus, or Jeshua in Hebrew, was the name borne 
by a particular individual whose mother was 
Mary. This lesson is not concerned with anecdotes 
from his life or with illustrations of his teaching. 
It is quite unimportant for our purpose that we 
are not in position to write a biography of Jesus. 
This lesson is concerned with the belief that he 
was the Messiah, which means the anointed of 
God. Christos is the Greek translation and from 
that we derive our word “Christ.” 

It is significant that our religion is not named 
for the man Jesus, as Mohammedans are named 
for the founder of their faith. Christians were 
people who held to a particular belief about 
Jesus of Nazareth, that he was the Christ of God. 

Without this faith there would have been no 
Christian Church. The material in Adult Student 
helpfully summarizes the work of Jesus as 
teacher, healer, and prophet. But if this had 
been all, he would simply have been included 
among the distinguished leaders of Israel. Of 
teachers there were many; others likewise per- 
formed healings; John the Baptist had brought a 
revival of prophecy. These aspects of the work 
of Jesus all entered into his total ministry but 
they do not express its central significance. 

The three passages printed for the lesson today 
are variant accounts of the same event. Since 
Matthew and Luke stand in literary dependence 
upon Mark, we really have to do with a single 
report. From the earlier chapters of these Gospels 
it is clear that the burden of the message of Jesus 
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dealt with the kingdom of God and the p: 
for its coming. He had not publicly : 
that he himself was the expected king 
not an egotist making personal claims, fo 
one who exalts himself will be humble: 
who humbles himself will be exalte: 
14:11). 

Jesus let others discover for them: 
secret of his person. As they came to |! 
in him, they were led to make the 
evaluations known in their time. Ou 
group of disciples this was in terms of « 
prophets or of Elijah, who was expecte: 
and restore all things before the kingd 
should come. The disciples had gone sti 
They believed that he was the Christ. 

In the first three Gospels, the traditi 
never reports a direct answer from Jes 
question of his messiahship. Wheneve 
Jesus speaks of a strange figure, the so 
coming on the clouds of heaven. This p! 
of man, does not usually refer to the low]; 
ity of Jesus. Rather, it indicates belief | 
the final judge at the end of history. V\ 
bear in mind, however, that the purpo 
lesson is not to reconstruct the signific: 
conversation which took place near 
Philippi. Our aim is to discover the esse! 
shared by the early Church. 

Jesus was crucified on the charge th: 
the “King of the Jews.” This meant 
or Christ. That he should die before he 
into any kind of rule seemed to afford 
of such a dignity. As we have seen 
lessons, the chief significance of the Res 
of Jesus lay in its confirmation of the 
he was God’s Anointed. He was the on: 
whom the world was to be judged, an: 
now exalted to the right hand of God as 
of all. 

Some modern Christians do not re: 
every line of the New Testament was w 
people who shared this faith in a rise! 
Many others had hung upon his teachi 
never believed in his Resurrection. Nor 
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all of our gospel tradition lies the faith that Jesus 
was the one through whom God’s salvation had 
come. That was the real meaning of Messiah. As 
their conceptions of redemption widened, new 
titles were employed by the early Christians. But 
amid all their differences, one uniting factor is 
to be found. They were trying to say from the 
background of inherited terminology that Jesus 
was the one God had sent to be the Saviour of 
mankind. 

For Jews this belief was set in the perspective 
of the long history of Israel. Jesus was that son 
of David who was the promised Savior of his 
people (Acts 13:23). That was one aspect of 
the message of Paul. Jesus was descended from 
David according to the flesh. On the other hand, 
Jesus Christ our Lord had been designated Son 
of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness 
by his resurrection from the dead (Romans 1:3- 
4). Here Paul used the term “Son of God” not 
simply as a man chosen for a particular task or 
standing in a special relation to God, but as a di- 
vine heavenly being. The ancient world had heard 
of many “sons of God,” as Paul well knew. Though 
for them there were many “lords,” for Christians 
there was but one Lord (I Corinthians 8:6). 

We cannot say just how it came about that 
already in Paul, 25 years after the Crucifixion, 
Jesus was interpreted as a pre-existent heavenly 
being. This belief carries with it many difficulties 
which our minds cannot hope to solve. How 
could the boy Jesus grow in wisdom and in favor 
with God and man if he retained the consciousness 
of having possessed all authority in heaven and 
earth? How could he possibly be tempted as we 
are if he had shared in the creation of the world? 

As we seek to interpret these difficult passages 
which expressed early Christian faith, we must 
be sure to keep in mind that those who held it 
never gave up belief in his genuine humanity. 
Apparently they were using various stories and 
thought forms of their time to try to express what 
Jesus meant for human experience and for his- 
tory. 

In Colossians, Paul was anxious to say that re- 
demption had come from the same power that 
had originally created the world. The Apostle 
was combating false teachers for whom Christ 
was simply one of the angelic powers. They taught 
that the various elemental spirits of the world 
should also be honored if men were to secure 
all of the divine benefits. 

In contrast, Paul insists that all of the divine 
fullness had dwelt in Christ (Colossians 1:19; 2: 
9). Not only had he brought redemption; in him 
all things were created (Colossians 1:16), includ- 
ing all of these angelic beings to whom the other 
teachers would have the Colossians pay honor. 
But it was impossible to supplement Christ in this 
way. Since he was the agent of creation, no part of 
creation can add anything to the redemption 


information about Jesus comes from them. Behind 


which Christ has brought. He is nothing less than 
“the image of the invisible God” (Colossians 1: 
15). This sounds very strange to modern ears, but 
there is one point which we may carry over to our 
own thought: Christ stands in a unique place as 
the Mediator of God’s ultimate dealings with men. 

In Philippians 2 there is an important passage 
which is widely recognized today to be a quotation 
from an early Christian hymn. The purpose was 
not to deal in speculation, but to instruct the 
church at Philippi in the kind of humility which 
they should show. That Christ was a pre-existent 
heavenly being did not in itself mark him off from 
other heavenly beings. 

In the background of this hymn stand two 
stories familiar to all who were acquainted with 
Jewish lore. One is the attempt of Satan to storm 
heaven; the other ‘is the story of the creation of 
Adam in the image of God and his subsequent 
fall. When he tried to be like God by disobeying 
the command about eating the fruit of a particular 
tree, Adam was driven out of Paradise. But in 
contrast to this was the action of the second Adam. 
He likewise existed in the form of God. But he 
did not attempt to grasp something higher, as the 
first Adam had done. Instead, he chose the role 
of a servant; being found in human form, he 
humbled himself and became obedient to a cruel 
death on a cross. As a result of this obedience, 
God highly exalted him and raised him to the 
dignity of Lord of every creature. 

It should be clear that this ancient hymn is 
as far from the later orthodoxy of the creeds as 
some modern hymns. But it is indicative of that 
faith which moved the early Church. The exact 
relationship between Christ and God had not yet 
been thought through. But this hymn says some- 
thing of permanent truth. The one who sits upon 
the throne as Lord is the supreme servant; his 
obedience was tested by suffering, but he sought 
not his own will but the will of the Father of all 
men. 

It is generally considered that the climax of the 
interpretation of Jesus within the New Testament 
is to be found in the prologue to the Gospel of 
John. Behind this also may lie a poem or hymn 
with prose insertions. It is easier to sing our faith 
than to reduce it to exact definitions. 

Some have felt that Greek influence was to be 
found in this section because Word or “logos” 
was sometimes used in Hellenistic philosophy. But 
much clearer are the parallels to the first chapter 
of Genesis where God creates by means of his 
word. “God spoke,” and it came to pass. 

In Judaism, the Word of God was the law. We 
find in contemporary writers affirmations about 
the law which parallel everything which is said 
here about the logos-Christ. The law existed be- 
fore the creation; for it contained the pattern of 
creation; it was the source of light and life; it was 
truly divine for it was the Word of God. In con- 
trast, the Evangelist speaks of another Word who 
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had become flesh. “All things were made through 
him” (1:3), but this mediatorship of creation is 
not emphasized. He was the revelation of the in- 
visible God (1:18), the one who had come with 
light into a world of darkness (1:5). The theoph- 
anies reported in the Old Testament were not 
literally true. No one had ever seen God. But now 
one had come from the bosom of the Father to 
make him known. 

Here in a nutshell is the faith of the New 
Testament: Christ is God’s ultimate Word for 
men; he is the one through whom his salvation 
has come. When we call him Lord and Saviour 
we too are trying to say the same. 


The Veil Is Rent 


At the actual moment of the death of Jesus, 
says Mark, “the veil of the temple was rent in 
two from top to bottom” (xv. 38). Again, surely 
the language is figurative. The “veil of the tem- 
ple” suggests that God is a “veiled Being” hidden 
from us; but if the veil is rent, then something 
has happened which opens up the way for men to 
the presence of God. That “something,” Mark 
seems to say, happened when Jesus died.—From 
About the Gospels, by C. H. Dodd; 1950, Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


Faith’s Starting Point 


THE central element in Christianity is not a doc- 
trine about God, but is God Himself active in the 
Incarnate Word. Faith is not a conclusion but a 
starting-point; reasoning will enrich its content, 
but that new content when incorporated into the 
apprehension of Faith becomes a fresh starting- 
point for thought and practice. God is for faith 
not an inference, but a datum—and that in the 
most literal sense, for if we have faith in Him it 
is because He has given Himself to us——From 
Thoughts on Problems of the Day (The Primary 
Visitation Charge in the Diocese of York), by Wil- 
liam Temple; The Macmillan Company, publisher, 
1931. 


Harmonious Story 


Tue remarkable thing about the four Gospels 
is not the peculiar insight, the literary style, or 
even the distinctive teaching of any one of the 
evangelists. Rather it is the harmonious story 
which together they tell of the career of Jesus.— 
From The Redeemer, by William R. Cannon; 1951, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


It will be noted that Walzer devotes | 
discussion to Jesus as a man, a teache! 
and a preacher of righteousness. He tl 
up “the Resurrection Faith” which |} 
with the Master as the revelation of t! 
and the Saviour of mankind. The first 
divisions is primarily biographical and 
and the second interpretive and theolos 
first is based on the accounts of the 
words of Jesus as found in Matthew, }\ 
Luke and the other primarily upon the | 
John and the writings of Paul. 

To deal with both of these emphas: 
period will demand thorough prepar: 
careful planning. I have had some tl! 
recommending that teachers select on 
other. In fact, if I were personally tea 
lesson, I should be strongly inclined 1 
But it must be recognized that such an 
would, from the very nature of the subje 
mean a one-sided treatment. The obvious 
would be to divide the allotted time bet 
two phases of truth. 

Introduction: “To discuss a lesson enti 
Christ of the New Testament’ is a solem 
sibility. But the topic itself marks out a 
us. Sometimes the meaning of the life, pe 
teaching, and mission of Jesus has been 
by the thousands of volumes which h: 
written about him. This does not imply 1 
of them have not been wise and hel; 
thought is that in this study we must 
best to get to New Testament sources. 

“If we put all four of the Gospels tog: 
add to them the words of Paul and othe: 
interpreters of Jesus, we should still hav: 
paratively small book. Yet these fo 
biographies, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and J 
us much, and at the outset we want to | 
a few of their central thoughts. We are 
turn to the New Testament itself for a litt 
and think about what we find there.” 


I. The Man of Galilee 


A. Although at first we think that v 
little about Jesus, when we put togeth: 
we learn from this source and that, our kn 
is not so deficient as it appears to be at firs 
If we leaf through a harmony of the fir 
Gospels, we shall find that we are told mux 
him, but we can go further than this. | 
we know something about the country ir 
he spent his earthly years, we have a 
facts concerning the conditions under w 
lived. And in addition his parables, betw 
lines, give us much information about + 
mate, homely side of his background. 

B. Jesus grew up among other childre: 
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normal home of a Jewish carpenter, where the 
Scriptures were read and memorized. In addition, 
he knew that lamps have to be filled and ready, 
that clothes wear out and are patched, that the 
loss of a small coin is calamitous in a home of 
humble circumstances. Our knowledge of the 
geography of Palestine also tells something about 
the setting of his life. The hills which surround 
Nazareth today looked down upon it 1900 years 
ago. The same flowers and shrubs that grew then 
blossom today. The Galilee of the time of Jesus 
with its green fields and orchards retains much of 
its beauty in our time. The region in which Jesus 
lived was then the crossroads of the world and 
through it flowed the shifting tides of a varied life. 

C. Our dearth of information concerning the 
appearance and personality of Jesus has been 
emphasized by many writers. It is true that we 
do not have a slightest trace of description of him. 
And many artists, especially those of the Middle 
Ages, were inclined to picture him as an exces- 
sively harmless, gentle-looking individual, some- 
what in line with the weaker aspects of this 
characterization by Thomas Dekker, the seven- 
teenth-century English dramatist: 


“A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


There was certainly more to Jesus than softness, 
patience and gentility. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in his book, The Man From Nazareth, stresses 
the thought that a man is revealed by his speech 
and points out that that of the Master was “‘packed 
with energy” and further says that it was “vehe- 
ment, vigofous, exuberant, often extravagant.” 
Without a doubt he had power to fascinate crowds. 
He was no recluse; he mingled with people and 
enjoyed the common life of everyday people. His 
kindness, sympathy, and courage are illustrated 
again and again. He drew people to him by the 
invisible cords of an attractive personality. He 
also had the capacity for blazing indignation 
against the pettiness, hypocrisy, and selfishness of 
men. 

These phases of the personality and character 
of Jesus could be profitably dealt with for a large 
part of the period. They cover, however, only a 
fraction of the lesson. 

Questions: Explain why and how a man’s speech 
reveals his character and personality. Give some 
illustrations from real life. Does a man of positive 
convictions and strength of personality ever go 
through life without making enemies? Explain 
your answer. What chapter especially illustrates 
the capacity of Jesus for indignation? (Matthew 
23.) Show how the parables especially reveal the 
wide interest of Jesus in the common things of 
ordinary life. Show that such an interest is a 
Part of the well-rounded Christian personality. 




















“Jesus Condemned.” (Photo from Three Lions.) 


In what ways do we sometimes allow it to 
atrophy? How can we keep it alive? 


II. Jesus the Teacher 


A discussion of this topic should be based on 
Walzer’s comments concerning it. There is no 
doubt whatever that Jesus possessed high skill 
in the art of teaching. A study of his teaching 
methods shows that he was a master of the art 
of communicating ideas, explaining truths, and 
stimulating thought. The common people heard 
him gladly. He knew how to proceed from the 
known to the unknown. He possessed the capacity 
to connect new ideas with those generally ac- 
cepted by his hearers. He could deal with tangled, 
distorted, erroneous thinking as to human rela- 
tionships, straighten out the snarls, and clear 
away the useless and the harmful. Illustrations of 
this could be multiplied. An example of it is 
the setting of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10: 25-37). A quibbling lawyer asked him 
the question, “Who is my neighbor?” and he 
answered with this parable. 

Questions: What are some of the standards by 
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which the effectiveness of teaching is to be 
judged? Show how Jesus applied these principles, 
especially in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 


III. The Great Physician 


Jesus did not want to be known primarily as a 
miracle worker. He feared that he would be 
misunderstood and regarded as a magician rather 
than as “Christ, the son of the living God.” Yet 
his human sympathy made his heart go out to 
those in distress. He loved the common people 
who thronged around him, and in those days of 
primitive medicine and surgery many of these 
bore the marks of suffering. Practically all types 
of physical weaknesses and deformities would be 
in evidence in these crowds. Jesus did not think 
that a spiritual message should be emphasized by 
means of wonderwork. But he did want to help 
sufferers and this he did. 

The miracles have always been a perplexing 
subject and many teachers have side-stepped it. 
Yet in the light of modern knowledge some of 
the most confusing problems have vanished. We 
now know that certain healings, such as are 
described in the New Testament, are not so mys- 
terious as we once thought they were. The ac- 
counts of the life of Jesus are rich in suggestions 
as to ways of rendering practical Christian service 
to persons who are physically and mentally 
afflicted. 

Questions: Are the mental hospitals in your 
area real hospitals or simply detention homes? 
Is hospital service readily accessible to people 
living in the more isolated sections of your state? 
How can the church help those who are worried, 
confused, and generally unsettled nervously? 


IV. Jesus the Redeemer 


Much more might be said about Jesus as a 

teacher and a healer. Books have been written 
about his skill and power as a preacher. This, 
though, is but the beginning of the story. One 
night Wendell Phillips delivered one of his elo- 
quent orations. At its close the editor of an 
important newspaper came to him and said: “Mr. 
Phillips, I want to publish this address and will 
do so if you will leave off the last paragraph.” The 
great preacher orator replied, “Leave off the last 
paragraph? I wrote the whole speech just to say 
that.” 
_ Although it may be the better procedure to 
deal in this lesson with the more or less personal 
characteristics of the Man of Galilee, we must 
not forget that all through the life of Jesus ran 
the principle of the Cross. We must in the last 
analysis think of “The Christ of the New Testa- 
ment” as a fact, a force, as a revelation of the 
Father and a Saviour from sin. 

Assignment: Stress the title of next Sunday’s 
lesson, “The Christian Ethic,” and if possible 
briefly explain its meaning. Study Craig and Wal- 
zer carefully yourself and do your best to get 
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members of the class to read the comn 
latter in Adult Student. 


7 7 A 


Guilt and Bereavement 


CHRISTIAN confession gains point bs 
psychological release of emotional tens 
assurance which we have that when we 
and honest confession, God will forgi, 
sins. This belief is especially helpful in 
such as grief, where corrective action 
sible. When the bereaved is overwhelm« 
feelings, whether for real or fancied wr: 
the deceased, there is no opportunity to 
titution. Our only salvation is to believe ‘ 
is divine forgiveness. When we are con 
divine forgiveness, then we can go the 
of forgiving ourselves. Without this la 
there can be no emotional health.—F rom 
Be Comforted, by William F. Rogers; 
Westminster Press. 


7 + 7 


Christianity and Other Faiths 


CHRISTIANITY will not coalesce with a 
religion, for that which is basic in 
is not a doctrine or form of behavior but 
The principle of the leadership of Jes: 
of the uncompromising devotion of the 
to their King, is the hard rock against w! 
all attempts to harmonize Christianity v 
faiths. Indeed, any principles which mig 
covered as common to it and to other reli: 
which might be used as the basis of a 
religion would be the denial and ther: 
annihilation of that which Christian 
always taken to be its essence—the | 
Christ—From The Redeemer, by W 
Cannon; 1951, Abingdon-Cokesbury P: 


7 7 7 


For Better Teaching 


Ir you are studying the Adult Bib] 
you will be studying “Great Ideas o! 
Testament,” from October, 1951, until S: 
1952. 

Why not enroll in the corresponden: 
Old Testament: Content and Values 
broaden your background of Bible stud, 
you in your preparation for teaching? S 
enrollment fee of $1.00 to the Departmen 
ership Education, P. O. Box 871, Na 
Tennessee. Correspondence course 
(Suggestions for Study) for this cours« 
be mailed to you. 

The textbook for this course is The St 
Old Testament, by E. J. Goodspeed ($1 
may be ordered from The Methodist F 
House that serves your territory. 
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“The Merciful Samaritan” by Carl Julius Milde. (Photo from Three Lions.) 








Sept. 23: THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


Though salvation is by grace, that does not 
mean that ethical living is unimportant. Salvation 
must be by grace; for the ethical demand of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ is one that is never 
completely fulfilled by anyone. If grace were not 
fundamental to the gospel ethic, the Sermon on 
the Mount could only lead to despair. 

In some ways “the Christian ethic” is best 
illustrated by the teaching and practice of the 
early Church. The teaching of Jesus was oriented 
within Judaism. It did not deal specifically with 
the problems of a separate community living in 
the midst of a pagan world. It was related to the 
interpretation of the law as given in the various 
Rabbinic schools of the time. Nevertheless, what 
we have in our Gospels is the selection from the 
teaching of Jesus which the early Church pre- 
served, as applied to the new situations which they 
were facing. Obviously you must make a selection 
from the rich body of material provided for this 


lesson. Since the bulk of the Sermon on the Mount 
is listed for study, we shall devote this article to 
a brief analysis of its teaching. 

The Beatitudes (Matthew 5: 3-12) are not paral- 
lel to the Ten Commandments or to any other 
moral injunctions. They contain the promise of 
entrance to the kingdom of God to a group of 
people who are described from various points of 
view. All prophets pronounced both woes and 
beatitudes; so was it with Jesus. 

Whom does Jesus single out for approval? They 
are the poor and the hungry, those who recognize 
their need. They are those who mourn for the 
sins of Israel. Possibly “gentle” would be a better 
translation than meek. Their purity is not a matter 
of ritual but of the heart. They are merciful, for 
only those who forgive can expect forgiveness at 
the hand of God (6:15). When he blessed the 
peacemakers, Jesus was probably not thinking 
about international relations but of the need for 
reconciliation with an estranged brother (5:23- 
26). If disciples were not persecuted during the 
lifetime of Jesus, at least they met this fate in 
the early Church. They were not to be blessed 
despite their sufferings but because of them. 
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But the coming of the kingdom of God lay in the 
future for Jesus. That was why he taught his dis- 
ciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come”’ (6:10). What 
was the task of the faithful disciple during the 
period of waiting? Matthew has arranged here 
three little parables which the other evangelists 
give in other connections (5:13-16). Like a city 
set on a hill, they are to be an unhideable symbol 
of the presence of God. Like a lamp that is put on 
a stand, they are to shed the light of truth over 
the surrounding darkness. Like salt, they should 
provide savor for the whole. But what if the salt 
has lost its saltness? That was a peril for the 
Church at the time when Matthew was written. 

The exposition of the good life is now set forth 
is terms of the Jewish law. Several different atti- 
tudes could be illustrated from the teaching of 
Jesus. One attitude was the conservative one, af- 
firming the Jewish belief in the eternity of the 
law (5:18-19). Apparently when some misunder- 
stood his revolutionary teachings, on such sub- 
jects as sabbath observance, Jesus had affirmed in 
the strongest language that there was to be no 
relaxing of the law. In this chapter, however, Mat- 
thew illustrates only the liberal and radical atti- 
tudes which Jesus took. 

The principle for the first of these was that 
Jesus had come to fulfill the law rather than to 
abolish it (5:17). What did he mean by “fulfill”? 
Jesus was his own interpreter. The law had for- 
bade murder, but to the mind of Jesus simply to 
abstain from killing did not fulfill the purpose of 
God. The real murderer was the one who cher- 
ished hatred in his heart (5: 21-22). It is true that 
in all courts of law, overt acts are necessary for a 
verdict of guilty. But Jesus was not presuming to 
amend the legal statutes of Palestine. No earthly 
society had given him any such authority, and he 

ould have been the last to desire the post of 
legislator. Jesus was a religious teacher who was 
filling the old law fuller by his inward interpreta- 
tion. 

Two further illustrations of this principle are 
given. Adultery is not an outward act such as is 
forbidden in the Ten Commandments. Adultery is 
a matter of the lustful heart (5:27-28). Hence, 
every enticement to sin should be combated 
resolutely (5:29-30). Again, the law forbids false 
swearing and insists that vows shall be kept in- 
violate. But since the purpose of such regulations 
is to insure complete honesty of speech, a man 
should never need to swear at all; his word should 
invariably be assurance of the truth (5:33-37). 

A third attitude is likewise found in Jesus 
which may appropriately be described as radical, 
the demand for a righteousness exceeding that of 
the scribes and Pharisees (5:20). This saying is 
likewise best explained by the illustrations which 
were offered. The Mosaic law had specifically per- 
mitted divorce, but it insisted that the husband 
must give a certificate of divorce (Deuteronomy 
24:1). Jesus wiped this provision away with the 
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insistence that there should be no div: 
ever (5:32). It is clear from Mark 10 
Corinthians 7:10-11 that this more rigi 
the word is the original. The exception | 
“on the ground of unchastity” is misii 
by some to mean adultery. But Matthev 
use the Greek word for adultery, and t] 
for adultery was not the divorce of | 
woman but her death. 

The other two llustrations merge to; 
38-48). The law had restricted retaliat 
exact equivalent of the wrong suffered 
practice a money payment had long sin 
replace the literal carrying out of this ; 
But Jesus insists that there shall be no 1 
whatever. Here is not a deepening of th 
but its repudiation in favor of a diff: 
higher standard, nonretaliation. With +! 
go a positive love for our enemies. Th: 
not exactly command hatred of enemi: 
there were many expressions of this : 
cient Jews, as there are unfortunate! 
modern Christians. Since God treats all v 
handed justice, we should do good eve 
who despitefully use us. Then we shall 
the perfection of God himself. 

One only needs to name over such sta 
these to see how far from attaining the: 
Christians of all time. How many have n 
murderers or adulterers according to t! 
tion of Jesus? How many of us really be! 
the radical standards of Jesus provide 
righteousness than that of the scribes a1 
sees of our own time? Can we honestly 
to his teaching on divorce and on nonre' 
What course should we follow to show 
for the Chinese today? 

The next section deals with practice 
ship rather than with standards of ethical] 
(6: 16-18). Here the ideal is set forth i 
absolute and uncompromising terms o! 
sincerity. We shall not stop with these i: 
tail but pass on to the attitude taken 
possessions. Here again Jesus stands in ra 
position to the assumptions of our West: 
lization, which has its chief beatitudes { 
who are successful in piling up wealth. 

Oriental treasures are picturesquely d 
in the word of Jesus (6:19). He has thr 
cisms for them: they are transient and pe! 
they become a source of anxiety, and th 
the heart in contrast to what should be « 
tral devotion (6:20-21). No one can give : 
allegiance to God and to wealth at the sa 
(6:24). Elsewhere we read of Jesus urgi 
men to get rid of their wealth, not for its 
to humanity but because it is a spiritual 
the owner (Mark 10:21 f.). Probably no C 
teacher was more aware of this peril th: 
Wesley. In his later ministry, he complair 
revivals were self-defeating. A converted n 
be saving and industrious and consequer 
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up treasure, and the treasure will invariably stifle 
his spirituality. 

But Jesus was likewise concerned about anx- 
ious care in the lives of the poor whose constant 
fear was that they might lack the necessary food 
and clothing to maintain even a minimum exist- 
ence. Of course Jesus did not say, “Take no 
thought for the morrow”; he said “Do not be 
anxious.” That does not exclude work or prayer, 
but it does call for absolute trust in God. Here 
again is a word which is not easy for us to apply. 
Can we avoid hypocrisy if we say to starving 
millions in India, “Do not be anxious for what 
you shall eat”? How can we exemplify such faith 
in an industrial civilization, where most of us 
are far removed from the sources that will satisfy 
the elemental needs of men? 

Chapter seven collects together a series of 
miscellaneous words which are in the tradition of 
Jewish Wisdom teaching. We should refrain from 
condemnation (7:1-2); we should be more critical 
of ourselves than of others (7:3-5); we should use 
discrimination in our attempts to help others (7: 
6); and finally we should do to others what we 
want them to do to us (7:12). 

It is unfortunate that this so-called “golden 
rule” has been singled out for special stress as if 
it were the height of the message of Jesus. Cer- 
tainly, it is a useful ethical maxim, though it does 
not solve any particular ethical problem. How can 
a merchant give a thousand orders because he 
would like to receive them? But the chief diffi- 
culty lies in its level of reciprocity, which Jesus 
himself criticized as inadequate. Even sinners 
believe that service is the best policy. But his dis- 
ciples were to give without thought of return, love 
the loveless and unthankful, and suffer indignities 
without reprisals. 

The final parables of this collection place the 
emphasis upon doing. It is not enough to call 
Jesus “Lord” or listen without action. But more 
important still is the parable of the trees (7:16- 
20). This sets forth once more the true inwardness 
of the teaching of Jesus. Jesus was never satisfied 
with a particular set of outward acts. Only a good 
tree could bring forth good fruit. Likewise, only 
aman of good will could bring forth genuinely 
good conduct. Jesus never imagined that “good 
will” could dispense with specific guidance. 

In the Gospels we have the loftiest ideal ever 
set before humanity. But Jesus did not intend this 
to become a new law. Jesus called for an inner 
renewal, a cleansing of the inner springs of life, 
making the tree sound, in order that good fruit 
might be grown thereon. 


TuerE is nothing so social by nature, so unsocial 
by its corruption, as this race-—St. Augustine 





AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


The Hebrew and other ethical systems have 
elaborate definitions of right and wrong and have 
gone to great lengths to make sure that people can 
easily know one from the other. Jesus, however, 
simply preached the doctrine of the good neigh- 
bor. His entire philosophy of conduct is based on 
the gospel of love. When he was asked what he 
regarded as the important part of the law he re- 
plied: “You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with 
all your mind. This is the great and first com- 
mandment. And a second is like it, You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself. On these two com- 
mandments depend all the law and the prophets” 
(Matthew 22: 37-40). 

This is sublime in its simplicity. We must not 
think, however, that perplexing problems do not 
arise in connection with applying the teachings of 
Jesus to the problems of modern life. The teacher 
who brings up the matter of the relation of the 
law of love to the “race question” in many Ameri- 
can communities is going to have a debate on his 
hands. If he stresses the place of application of it 
to international affairs, he may hear some hostile 
reverberations. In case he attempts to relate the 
words of the Master to matters of business, he is 
likely to be warned to “stick to the Bible, and to 
keep religion out of business and politics.” There 
is no subject more likely to stir up differences of 
opinion than a discussion of the ethics of Jesus. 
And it can be taken for granted that the leader 
who avoids such issues for fear of offending some- 
body is not doing any real teaching. 

Introduction: “These lessons have to do pri- 
marily with the early days of the Christian 
Church and the unit which we are now studying 
is entitled ‘Early Christian Beliefs.’ The study for 
this week takes up the ethical standards of the 
early Christians. To give us a clear understanding 
of what they were we have had outlined for us 
certain readings in the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul. These are adequate clarifications of what 
Christians in the first and second centuries be- 
lieved in regard to matters of right and wrong. 
They do not, however, stop there. For example, 
love of neighbor is an intrinsic part of the Chris- 
tian creed of today in all lands. Possibly we do 
not do a very good job of putting it into practice. 

That does not militate against its truth. It simply 
signifies that we are failing to measure up to the 
cardinal principles of the Gospel in which we 
profess to believe.” 

Suggestions: Give the gist of Walzer’s first two 
paragraphs. Explain what he means by “a religion 
without an ethic.” Also his statement that “Ethics 
without a religious foundation is impossible.” 
Note his group of questions beginning with “How 
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would you define an ethic of the spirit?” and se- 
lect at least one of them for discussion. Study with 
care Craig’s discussion of the biblical background 
of Christian ethics and ask a question or two 
based on it. 


I. The Sermon on the Mount 

A. Jesus did not prescribe definite rules to 
meet every conceivable exigency of life. He laid 
down a few general principles of universal ap- 
plicability. We find the basis of Christian teaching 
in the Sermon on the Mount. This section of the 
New Testament needs long and careful study. If 
we do not vitally grasp its truth, we are missing 
the practical essentials of Christianity. And it is 
sometimes surprising to hear statements conflict- 
ing with its very essence made and widely ap- 
proved by those who should know better. A well- 
known American humorist has been quoted as 
saying: “I’m proud that I never set myself up to 
be my brother’s keeper, having been sufficiently 
occupied by the job of being my own keeper.” At 
first thought this sounds sensible, but it will not 
bear analysis. When reduced to its elements, it is 
simply a restatement of the ancient fallacy of 
“Look out for Number One.” 

B. It is hard to pick out for special emphasis 
passages from the Sermon on the Mount. It might 
be well to take up one or a few of the Beatitudes. 
Or a good beginning here could be Walzer’s sug- 
gestion: “Name a. dozen principles enun- 
ciated in the Sermon on the Mount.” For example, 
we find one of these principles beginning with 
Matthew 6:25. This passage certainly means 
something. I have been in adult classes in which 
the teacher has permitted a loquacious, hard- 
boiled member to thrust it aside with a smart- 
aleck sentence or two. Reducing it to its simplest 
elements, the thought is, “Put first things first. Do 
not give more attention to externals than to the 
spiritual verities.” “But seek first his kingdom and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
yours as well.” And then comes, “Therefore do not 
be anxious about tomorrow, for tomorrow will be 
anxious for itself.” This is an exhortation to 
avoid the bad habit of worrying. 

Questions: What should be the Christian’s at- 
titudes toward the controversies between capital 
and labor? The charge has been made that the 
rank and file of church members are hostile to 
organized labor. What is your opinion as to the 
correctness of this accusation? How can we learn 
the ways of right living through the study of the 
Sermon on the Mount? How can we apply the law 
of love to our everyday human relations? Illus- 
trate. Mention some of the ways in which we 
may fail to practice the teaching of Jesus in regard 
to putting first things first. 


II. Taking Jesus Seriously 
We often say that the church is an organization 
of people who have allied themselves with Chris- 
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tianity. And we further contend that 
are a Christian land, our American co 
are basically Christian. But when we g¢ 
brass tacks we are surprised to find that 
so many segments of national life whi 


Christian. Many of us fail to take seri 


teachings of the Sermon on the Mo 
Corinthians 13. 
B. Often it is taken for granted that 1 


of the market place are every man fo 


“He’s a strict Christian, but in business 


to watch him.” I once heard these wor: 
by an earnest but badly misled Bible stu 


did not realize their incongruity. We ¢g! 
“competition is the life of trade” and ¢ 
the survival of the fittest. To too many 
overworked phrase “free enterprise” : 


presses the right of one man to crus! 
without being interfered with. The me: 


honored in the typical American comn 
those of wealth. Money-making has b 
standard for success. 

C. Once I found myself on Sunday n 
a pleasant little Middle Western city 
I did not know a single person. As I pas 
big church on the avenue, I noticed 
advertising an adult class which was t! 
sion. I went in and took a seat in the 
room was full and the lesson, which v 
Beatitudes, was already in progress. A 
was able to size up the situation, | 
leader was engaged in diatribe against 1 
work of the county. His central thoug! 
everybody could get work unless he v 
incompetent and in that case he and 
should be allowed to starve. The whole 
seemed to be about as remote from the ¢ 
the lesson as is the east from the we: 
later in the same church I heard an 
inspiring, genuinely Christian sermon 
class members were not present. 
trooped out at the end of the class pe1 

To what extent do modern Christia 
clear understanding of the Sermon on 
and its relation to the problems of th: 
How are they to obtain a clearer kn: 
these world-shaking truths? For ex 
you think that the members of the class 
above had a chance to profit by the 
“Christian education”? (If this questi: 
the teacher should see to it that it i 
thoughtfully.) 

The job of the Church is to lead C! 
practice their Christianity. And practi: 
tianity is applying the teachings of J« 
life. This, however, is not an individ 
only. No man liveth to himself. We ar 
of families, communities, nations, and 
the world. 

Assignment: Next Sunday’s lesson 
prepared according to the methods a! 
gested. 
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Henry Doody* 


Sept. 30: THE CHURCH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


On the fifteenth of July we studied the Church 
from the standpoint of the beginning of its or- 
ganization. Today we are to deal with the same 
subject from the standpoint of doctrine. In this 
treatment we shall try to presuppose all that was 
Written before and concentrate now upon the 
Church as an integral part of our faith. 


Probably the best point of departure for our 
study is the affirmation in I Peter 2:9, “You are 
a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people.” The author is addressing a 
community composed largely of former Gentiles. 
Yet he applies to them all of the descriptions of 
the people of God as given in the Old Testament. 
The group is composed of those whom God has 
chosen; they are the elect. The whole company are 
priests; there is a priesthood of every believer. 
“Holy” is the only one of the creedal adjectives 
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which is specifically mentioned. That means “set 
apart for God.” But the other two are implied. 
The Church is catholic or universal; it is likewise 
apostolic, a body sent out by God on a mission “to 
declare the wonderful deeds of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light.” 

The lesson which is listed for today is a long 
passage from I Corinthians which elaborates the 
truth that unity is not destroyed by variety. A 
body has many different parts and its strength lies 
just in that fact (12:11-27). Paul applies this to 
the local congregation. It needs members with a 
variety of gifts. The person who has one gift can- 
not say to another with a different gift that he is 
not part of the body any more than a hand could 
make that charge to a foot (if such a thing could 
actually be conceived). But the figure is just as 
applicable in a wider setting. One congregation 
cannot say to another that it is no part of the body 
just because its membership has a different em- 
phasis. Likewise, no denomination can say to 
another denomination that it is not part of the 
body just because its function is somewhat differ- 
ent. The figure of the body emphasizes unity in 
diversity. 

While this is a valuable passage, it does not go 
far in setting forth the doctrine of the Church 
held in New Testament times. Certainly a great 
task is laid upon the Church of today to imple- 
ment the unity we are beginning to discover, and 
to recognize the contribution which other Chris- 
tians have to make to our understanding of the 
faith. Too long we have said to Lutherans, Dis- 
ciples, Quakers, and Roman Catholics, “I have 
no need of you.” Or what is worse, we have im- 
plied in our relations with them, “You do not be- 
long to the body.” But the recognition of its unity 
does not carry us far in understanding the nature 
of the Church. What is this body which must in 
the nature of the case be one? 

The Letter to the Ephesians is the one book in 
the New Testament where we find reflection on 
the nature of the Church. It is indicative of the re- 
awakening of interest in the Church that this 
book is receiving renewed attention. College 
groups have been taking it for special study in a 
way which is quite unique in modern student 
work. I suggest, therefore, that you concentrate 
on the Ephesian passage which is given as one of 
the readings for the week and include with it 
other portions of the same letter. 

Ephesians 2:11-22 deals specifically with the 
unification of Jew and Gentile in one Church. For 
the first century this was exceedingly important 
but for the purposes of this lesson we may turn 
directly to verse 19. There is portrayed here the 
idea that the Church is a holy temple which is 
built as a dwelling place of God in the Spirit. God 
does not dwell primarily in a building made with 
hands but in a community of men and women set 
apart for him. The foundation of this building 
consists of the apostles and the prophets; accord- 
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ing to the usual translation, Christ J: 
chief cornerstone. This is difficult to en) 
one thing, it does not seem to give to | 
expected pre-eminence. Likewise it i 
see how a cornerstone really joins a bi 
gether. Another possible translation 
stone,” the stone in the center of the :; 
sibly the figure is not to be pressed t 

In I Corinthians Paul insists that Ch 
one and only foundation of the New Ten 
is the Church (3:11). That seems to us 
appropriate than to look upon human : 
the foundation. In any case, the Chu: 
New Temple of God. In Judaism there 
only one legitimate Temple, correspond 
unity of God, and that was located at J 
But the one Temple which was the Chu 
be found at the same time in various 
cause it was not a building made with |! 
a new spiritual creation. 

In a second figure the Church is d: 
the bride of Christ (Ephesians 5: 23-32) 
writings have often compared the relat 
worshiper to the deity in the intimat: 
marriage. In pagan religions communion 
has been conceived very literally. In 
the teaching about the Church as thx 
Christ is interwoven with ethical instruct 
the proper attitude of husband and wi! 
other. In our day of democratic ideal 
junctions do not commend _ themse! 
strongly. But three things are said : 
Church which are of permanent signific 
first is Christ’s love for his bride, the C! 
second is the cleansing of the bride that 
be pure and holy; the third is the obedie 
the bride should give. 

It may not be easy for us to connect w! 
here with the actual churches which 
They are not cleansed, and they are 
showing perfect obedience to the will of 
the passage certainly shows what the 
ought to be. Once more the figure grap! 
dicates the inevitable unity of the Chur: 
is not a bigamist nor is he guilty of pl 
riages. His bride is one. 

The third figure is that of the Chur: 
body of Christ. This is all the more strik 
we bear in mind that for Hebraic th 
body was not simply the physical orga 
it was essentially the person. Some chu: 
ploy a phrase describing the Church a: 
tension of the Incarnation.” Christ dw: 


men for a time in bodily form. When t] 


was crucified, his incarnation did not 


continued in a new form, as the Churc! 
letter it is even said that the Churc! 
fullness of Christ (1:23). In other wor: 
is a sense in which Christ is incomplete 


the Church because it is his body. The 


the apostles and prophets consists in bui 


this body (4:12). 
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The figure is used in earlier letters of Paul, but 
in Colossians and Ephesians a new thought is 
added that Christ is the head of the body (1:22). 
This might be interpreted in two different ways. 
According to one, Christ is that part of the 
anatomy which includes eyes, mouth, and ears. 
The members of the Church compose the rest of 
the body. But in I Corinthians, both eye and ear 
are interpreted as members of the Church (12: 
16 ff.). It is much more likely that the word is used 
in the sense of the person in authority (I Corin- 
thians 11:3). We speak of the head of a firm or the 
head carpenter; that is the person from whom 
others take orders. Ancients had no full knowl- 
edge of the importance of the brain in the human 
body. Christ is not called the brain, but the one 
to whom we owe complete obedience. 

Once more the figure leads us to the necessity 
for unity. There is a sense in which Christ does 
have more than one body. There is a certain 
distinction to be drawn between his body of 
flesh which hung upon a cross, his body which we 
receive in the elements at the Lord’s Table, and 
that body which is the Church. But in any one 
of these senses, there cannot be more than one 
body. There was only one Christ who died for us; 
there is one and the same body which is broken 
at a Methodist altar and at a Lutheran; likewise 
our various denominations cannot possibly be 
different bodies in the true sense of the term, for 
the Body of Christ is one. 

This has an important bearing upon the prob- 
lem of the unification of our churches. Some are 


saying today, “Yes, we are one in Christ, but we © 


are not one in the Church, for your church lacks 
some necessary mark of the true church.” From 
the New Testament point of view that is utterly 
impossible. Since the Church is the body of 
Christ, it is literally impossible to be one in him 
and still be in different churches. But not all of us 
realize that as yet. We still think of our de- 
nominations as separate bodies. To overcome that 
provincial attitude is a major need of our time. 
The drawing together of the churches into the 
World Council, and now in this country into the 
National Council of Churches, should be distinct 
steps in the realization of the New Testament 
truth of the oneness of Christ’s holy Church. 

A charter for this movement has been found in 
the high-priestly prayer of Jesus as recorded in 
the seventeenth chapter of John. He prays “that 
they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, 
so that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me” (17:21). If this oneness is to be like the 
unity of the Father and Son, it does not neces- 
sarily mean complete identity. In this Gospel, it 
is recognized that the sheep will be scattered over 
various folds, even though they all belong to the 
same flock (10:16). But this unity does involve 
Complete unity of purpose. 

Methodists must do all in their power to answer 


that prayer by showing that they are concerned 
first of all not with an entity known as Methodism 
but with the one, holy, catholic, apostolic Church 
of Christ. That must increase; all else must de- 
crease. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Lewis H. Chrisman 


We have been studying “Early Christian Be- 
liefs” as a part of a series dealing with the be- 
ginnings of the Christian Church. In taking up 
this lesson we should begin with a careful reading 
of Walzer’s material, which is essentially a dis- 
cussion of the history of the beliefs of the early 
Church. We will notice, though, that the treat- 
ment of the theme does not stop with information 
concerning the creeds and procedures of these 
Christians of long ago. History is a dead subject 
unless it is directly associated with modern life. 
It will be noted that Walzer does this. Most of 
his questions are directly connected with matters 
of present concern. Along with the study of 
Walzer, the eight Bible readings should be given 
attention, with special stress on I Corinthians 12: 
12-27, which should be made the center of the 
biblical approach. Craig’s exposition will prove 
helpful. 

Introduction: “Our lesson centers about two 
ideas. The first is: what type of institution was 
the early Church and what did the apostles and 
other leaders believe it should be? One of the 
clearest and wisest statements made about this 
idea we find in Paul’s words in I Corinthians 12: 
12-27. 

“Our second theme has to do with the place of 
the Church in twentieth-century America. Here 
questions leap up which we must do our best to 
think through. Different leaders and different 
groups have widely varying ideas as to what the 
Church should be and what it should do. In order 
to get this big subject started, we may as well face 
the idea brought out in Walzer’s first three para- 
graphs.” 


I. Concerning Christian Responsibility 


A. Here these first paragraphs might be read, 
or if the leader thinks it advisable, he could ask 
some member of the class to summarize them. In 
dealing with the statement of the man who said 
that one does not have to belong to church in 
order to be saved, Walzer takes us right into the 
center of a big question. Christianity most certain- 
ly is not a solitary religion. It is hard to think of 
anybody exerting his highest possible influence 
for righteousness and ignoring the institution 
which has been most aggressive in advancing 
good causes. 

B. Many church records show a surprisingly 
large number of nonresident members, a good 
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many nonpaying members, and even more non- 
working members. A man, asked about his church 
affiliations, airily replied, “The First Methodist is 
the one I stay home from.” And what about that 
other group who share the benefits of religion 
without assuming any responsibility whatever? 
And then there is that other group who have 
given up the fight for personal righteousness and 
Christian usefulness and are struggling on out- 
side the church. 

Questions: Note Walzer’s comments on individ- 
ualism in religion. What do you think about 
the status of the man who acts on the assumption 
that he can be about half Christian and half 
pagan? What are some of the things that a church 
should do for the enrichment of the lives of its 
members? What are some of the influences that 
it should exert in the community? Give several 
examples of churches which have been outstand- 
ing forces for the Kingdom in the regions in which 
they are located. 


II. United for Service 


A. In I Corinthians Paul, in a long figure of 
speech, makes a comparison of:the Church with 
the human body and its component parts. This 
passage (12:12-27) should be given special em- 
phasis. It is a part of a discussion of the theme of 
spiritual gifts which continues through three 
chapters. The Apostle brings out the thought of 
the unity of the Church, which he characterizes 
as “one body in Christ.” “For by one Spirit we 
were all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, 
slaves or free—and all made to drink of one 
Spirit.” Then he begins his famous practical dis- 
cussion of diversity of gifts, using the human body 
as an illustration (12:14-27). If this passage is 
read in class with a few comments, it will not 
entail much difficulty. It follows that since the 
Church is one body in Christ, its membership will 
be characterized by a great variety of qualifica- 
tions for Christian service. 

B. Paul was always urging his converts to 
subject themselves one to another. His thought 
was that church members are closer together than 
the bricks in a wall. They are parts of an organ- 
ism. Each is necessary to the life of the other. The 
whole is dependent on each. 

C. How calamitous it would be if we all had 
exactly the same ideas! And how would the work 
of the world get done if each of us had the same 
aptitudes as everybody else? Paul had something 
like this in mind when he talked about diversity 
of gifts. The fact that people are different is an 
encouraging aspect of the work of the Kingdom. 
One person has one talent and one another. Here 
is a man with the gift of teaching an adult class, 
and there is a woman especially qualified for 
working with children. The business of the church 
has to be transacted, and fortunate is the organiza- 
tion which has among its members somebody to 
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give time and ability to this form o 
service. 

Questions: I once knew a church in 
able and devoted member held more th 
offices. Why do such conditions exist a1 
they be avoided? Why is it unfortu: 
large a share of the responsibilities o 
devolve upon a very small group? W!] 
desirable for all of the leadership of a 
fit into the same thought patterns? Do 
of any cases in which those who are in« 
independent in their thinking are crow 
their legitimate place in the life of ¢! 
What should be done to obviate such n: 
Suggest some ways of straightenin; 
tangled relations which sometimes exi 
members of the same church. 


III. What Is the Church For? 


A. In the section of his comment, vw 
the significant title of “The Functi 
Church,” Walzer summarizes the co 
which it exists to make to the individua 
munity, the state, and mankind as a » 
tice his three points: (1) service, (2 
(3) salvation. These would make a ¢g 
for an entire study period, since eac 
deserves special method. At least, th: 
graph of this section should be read 1 
and each sentence given serious though 
of the function of the Church being p 
serve mankind cannot be stressed too 
or emphatically. 

B. When Bishop Edwin DuBoise Mi 
the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt Un 
1925 his subject was “The Program of J 
supreme task of the Christian Church i 
stand that program, teach it, and hel; 
live it. It must be an influence that 
Christian environment in the comn 
which it exists, and a force for the a 
the principles of Jesus to the bettern 
world in which we live. 

Questions: Do you regard modern 
as Christian? Explain your answer. 
some of the challenges to the Church 
social, economic, and international 
Are we compromising too much with 
ideals? 





SAINT ANTHONY 


By Margaret E. Bruner 


When I, at times, feel I have naught to s 
That giving makes my life more insect 
A voice says, “Anthony did more than 
He gave all his possessions to the poor. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Christian Teaching on Human Relations 
TEACHING PLANS 


‘ The writer of these teachin 


By B. F. Jackson, Jr. 
g plans is head of the 
partment of Religious Education, Scarritt Col- 
ge for Christian 


lished in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
See also the magazine section of ADULT TEACHER. 

Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. The Scripture 

pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 


lesson for September 2 is John 
4:4-14; Acts 10:25-28; Colossians 3:11. 
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Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. (Ewing Galloway Photo.) 


Sept. 2: What Is Right in Race 
Relations? 


This is the last in a unit of lessons on “Citizen- 
ship and Other Issues.” Since the two lessons be- 
fore it were “What Do I Owe to the State?” and 
“What Is an Active Citizen?” we might make the 
mistake of thinking that this lesson has to do with 
“other issues” only and that citizenship is not in- 
volved. This would be a mistake; for right race 
relations are directly connected with citizenship. 
An active Christian citizen is one who is striving 
to bring about right race relations by having the 
right attitudes and practices himself and by trying 
to build a society in which others will do the same. 

The goal of this lesson can be stated by the ques- 
tion, How will a Christian act toward people of 
other racial strains than his own? 


For Readers of Adult Student 


In your preparation for this lesson there is a 
great need for you to be familiar with facts. Cox’s 
material will help at this point. See also the 
article, “The New Testament on Race Relations,” 
pages 6-8. The government report, To Secure 
These Rights, will be especially helpful. This sub- 
ject has been dealt with constantly in our church- 
school literature for nearly every age group. Some 
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excellent material on this subject can 
in “The Christian and Social Action,” t 
lessons for young people published in 
Action, July-September, 1949. 

Begin the lesson by a “onsideration of 
verses of Scripture (John 4:4-14) whi 
story of Jesus and the Samaritan wom 
start with this story rather than launc 
into race relations, you will be able 1 
friendly attitude on the part of those « 
bers who might not be too friendly to 
otherwise. Very few individuals will 
attempt to find out how Jesus acted i1 
situation. Some persons are not very 
begin directly with a modern social pr: 
then turn back to Jesus for help. 

Give the pertinent facts needed to u 
this story. Colliver will help you with 1 
midday and Jesus had traveled nearly 
from Jericho to Sychar, which was nea 
and Mt. Gerezim, at Jacob’s well. This 
toric spot. Jacob, Joseph, and Joshua h: 
this well. We are told it still has fresl 
it today. Jesus was weary, and so sat 
the well when the Samaritan woman 2) 

Notice that the Scripture reference 
verse 14, before the longer discussion 
woman’s husbands. Leave that part v 
not relate to race relations to another 
point of this Scripture for today’s lesson 
Jesus’ attitude and treatment of this px 
belonged to the most detested of all rac« 
standpoint of the Jewish people. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. Why is this subject important? 
II. What are the facts? 
A. Conditions which concern us 
B. Basis for right or wrong attitud: 
III. What would Jesus do? 
IV. What should we do? 


State briefly why you think this les 
is an important one. Cox says that near]; 
have contact with persons of other races 
Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, Negro, Indi 
to Rican. What races would you a 
you a member of any of these races? A 
twenty-fourth of the eight million Met! 
the United States are members of th: 
Jurisdiction. Thus it seems likely th: 
30,000 of the pupils receiving Adult Si 
Wesley Quarterly are Negroes. Perhap: 
more readers of this lesson in Adult Tex 
Negroes. Many other members of ou 
schools are representatives of the races n 
by Cox. 

We need to realize that this lesson is 
us. The chief difference is that some of ' 
to a majority group, and some of us to a 
group. Bishop James C. Baker has told 
about a Russian commissar who was talk 
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old peasant in a remote Russian village. He was 
trying to persuade the peasants to install a radio 
loud-speaker so that they could hear Stalin talk 
from Moscow. Through this means they could 
know for themselves what Stalin was saying and 
would not have to take the commissar’s word for 
it. “Very well,” said the old peasant, “but does the 
machine talk backwards, will Stalin be able to 
hear us talk so that he will know for himself what 
we are saying?” 

In race relations this is always an appropriate 
question, “Does this play backwards?” Would this 
be an approach which is sound for any racial 
group to take in order to try to understand and 
help any other racial group? 

It will help to put some of the information re- 
lating to this lesson on the blackboard. Cox brings 
out important facts about lynching, voting, dis- 
parity of money spent on education between ma- 
jority and minority groups, and death rates for 
tuberculosis for various racial groups. 

Lead your class to see that modern science 
holds that racial differences are the result of social 
distinctions rather than of biological differences. 
Pride, power, prestige, fear, jealousy, and ability 
to exploit are all important factors in race preju- 
dice. Modern science has not been able to find any 
race which is superior in everything. Environ- 
mental influences such as culture, climate, and 





geography have made us different, but one man’s 
blood is as good as another in a transfusion. 

Ask your class to discuss the question, “What 
would Jesus do about some of our modern race 
problems?” Point out that in the day of Jesus 
the prejudice of the Jew for the Samaritan was 
more bitter than most prejudices of today. And 
yet Jesus did not give in to this. Cox points out 
that Jews at that time would cross the Jordan 
River twice rather than go through Samaria. Jesus 
did not observe this rule. His story of the Good 
Samaritan and this incident in today’s lesson make 
clear his view. 

Have the class discuss “What should we do?” 
Keep this discussion practical. What can this 
Men’s Bible Class, Couple’s Class, Woman’s 
Class, or Young Adult Class do? What are 
some of the things which we might do as parents, 
teachers, employers, consumers, voters, and as 
churchmen and churchwomen? 

No lesson writer can tell you the answer to this 
question. Whether your class is in Oregon, Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, or Ohio will make a difference. 
Whether your class is Negro, Latin American, or 
composed of mixed nationalities (Scotch, Irish, 
German, English, Swedish), as most of them are, 
will make a difference. 

But all of us can do something. We can realize, 
as Cox says, “that a follower of Christ will be 


United Nations personnel attending a lecture on international relations. (United Nations Photo.) 








alert in all these areas to make his total influence 
count for justice and freedom.” 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Introduce this lesson by tracing the racial prej- 
udice of the Jews during the time of Jesus. Redus 
points out that even among their own people, some 
groups felt themselves pure (in a_ racial 
sense) and, therefore, superior. The pure-stock 
Sadducees looked down on other Jews as did the 
pure-culture Pharisees. With some groups feeling 
so superior to other groups the result was that all 
Jews looked down on foreigners—and especially 
on Samaritans. 

For eight centuries the Samaritans had been 
considered half-breeds. They were much like the 
Jews but different at significant points. For in- 
stance, they included only the first five books of 
the Old Testament (the Pentateuch) in their 
scripture and they had built a temple on Mount 
Gerizim. Redus points out that prejudice is often 
more bitter against people who are similar to us 
in many ways but also irritatingly different. 

After you have traced the racial prejudice of 
the Jews, you will be in a good position to look 
to Jesus, Peter, and Paul to see how they acted 
and what they taught about such practices. (See 
Dr. Smart’s article.) 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Jewish narrowness in time of Jesus 

II. What is God’s way with races? 
A. Jesus transcends racial prejudice 
B. Peter sees Gentiles in a new light 
C. Paul breaks more racial barriers 

III. What is our Christian duty in regard to race 

relations? 

A. What does science have to say about race? 
B. What is right emotionally? 
C. What kind of social change is Christian? 

Slutz holds that the worth of each person is 
always God’s gauge. God shows no partiality; he 
pays no attention to the label of race. How do we 
know this? We know it first through the teach- 
ings and actions of Jesus. He transcends racial 
prejudice, treating the Samaritan woman impar- 
tially as a human being. The verses in John in our 
lesson emphasize the brotherhood of all men. 

To Jesus, the worst kinds of evils were: exclu- 
siveness, scorn, jealousy, unfair judging, pride of 
ancestry, and arrogant self-importance. Compare 
this list of evils with the similar list quoted above 
from Cox in the section under “For Adult Stu- 
dent.” Jesus taught that forgiveness of enemies 
and service to those in need are supreme virtues 
in human relations. Before going on, ask the class 
if they can think of other instances in which Jesus 
transcended racial prejudice. 

Make it clear to your class how, after the Res- 
urrection, the new Christian community could not 
avoid the simple imperative to look upon men and 
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women as individuals and not any m« 
or Greek or slave or free. Peter is tl 
ample of a disciple being changed at 

Philip is another who had obviously c! 
view of races. Ask the class if they ca 
other individuals in the early Christi 
who were learning that God is impart 
all his earthly children. 

Paul is an example of one with this sa 
narrowness being changed by Christ. 
through even more barriers. Since he« 
trained in the strict sect of the Pharisee 
rience of change was significant. Redu 
it was no easier for Paul to rise above 
dices than it is for racial or religious 


in our country to overcome the limitatio 


thinking about minority races and othe 


groups. As an example of these grou 


mentions Jews, Negroes, Mexicans, Ori 
Roman Catholics. 
To what extent are any of these mino! 


represented in The Methodist Church? . 


the persons reading this likely to be : 
of the minority groups? What about th: 
of Spanish-speaking and Latin Ameri 
sional Conferences which include one 
in Texas and one in California? What 
California-Oriental Provisional Confer: 
includes all the work among Chinese, Fi 
Korean people in the Western Jurisdicti 
are other annual conferences which in: 
among certain racial groups. These ma) 
listed in the Discipline. 

Then what about the 334,000 Neg: 


Central Jurisdiction? It is probable tha 


mately 2000 teachers of adult classe 
churches are among those using the 
Many persons in addition to these aré 


of one of the annual conferences mentio 


This should make it clear that the right 


tions are for us, first of all, a Methodist 


Whatever groups you represent, what« 


I represent—what are our attitudes t 


other groups within The Methodist Cl} 


Methodist Church has a wonderful o; 


to work within its own denomination t 
things which need to be done. 

Ask the class what they think our 
Christians in deciding what is right in 


tions. Have someone state what scien: 


us about races. What about the several! 


tures and their differences? What cai 


differences? Do you agree with Slutz i 


ment about the findings of science at t! 


Has science discovered any superior « 
races or cultures? 


Ask the class what part our emotio 
have in our attitudes toward other raci: 
See if they agree with Slutz that our 
should be under the control of our judg 
intelligence when it comes to the matte 


prejudices? 


You should be ready now to lead th 
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discuss the kind of social change which is really 
Christian. For excellent suggestions on discussion 
technique, read the article “Preparing for Discus- 
sion” by Gregg Phifer in Adult Student, April, 
1951. Adult Teacher, March, 1951, also had a good 
article by O. G. Herbrecht, “Let the Class Discuss 
the Lesson.” Following this article are some excel- 
lent pictures suggesting seating arrangements 
which will be helpful to you. 

Find out if members of the class agree with 
Slutz and Redus in thinking that social change 
should be gradual in order to be lasting. Help per- 
sons who seem to want to emphasize the need for 
very gradual change to realize that there is always 
the possibility that we will rationalize our position 
and allow our honest belief in gradual change to 
let us be content with doing nothing. Stress the 
importance of beginning where we are and mov- 
ing on to something better. 

Insist that individuals through their daily lives 
and words often wield an influence much greater 
than is realized. Five years ago a college profes- 
sor in a small southern community mentioned to 
one of his classes his dream that some day the 


students of this college would share some of their. 


special talents and training with groups of persons 
less fortunate than they. For an example, he men- 
tioned the meager opportunity for musical train- 
ing which the Negro children of the town had 
compared to the excellent opportunities of the 
students in the school of fine arts of the college. 

The college professor hardly expected anything 
to come of these few words spoken as a part of a 
regular lecture in the classroom. But one girl was 
listening who caught the challenge. She solicited 
the help of the professor, and a number of other 
people were consulted. Within a few months mu- 
sic classes were started with several college stu- 
dents as teachers and one of the fine arts school 
professors as supervisor. The classes are now in 
their fifth year. By now more than fifty Negro 
boys and girls have attended these classes, some 
for five years. Several have gone on to college, 
helped by scholarships provided by student cam- 
pus organizations and individuals interested in the 
work. 

Recently the same professor received a phone 
call from the grandmother of one of the most 
promising girls, who is now in college. She was 
in the first of these music classes. The grand- 
mother, who has worked many long hours to help 
keep her granddaughter in college, had a question. 
She had received the report of grades and it 
seemed to be fine except for three words which 
she or none of her family understood. She wanted 
to know what the words “magna cum laude” 
meant. The professor felt a strange warmth and 
moistness around his eyes as he talked to his 
friend across town and tried to explain the mean- 
ing these words which meant so much: “with 
great praise.” 

God is at work in race relations. If we his chil- 
dren had a little more faith, perhaps we could 
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An interracial and interfaith group join in a ceremony 
using bread as a symbol of a need common to all peoples. 
(Photo by Aigner from Monkmeyer.) 


more often start a chain reaction which would one 
day come back in words ringing clear and true 
“magna cum laude”—with great praise. 
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By three tests it can be known whether Democ- 
racy is true to its own root principle: by the 
depth of its concern for justice to individuals; by 
the careful regard which it pays to the rights of 
minorities; by the scrupulous respect which it 
offers to whatever can present itself in the name 
of individual conscience.—From Essays in Chris- 
tian Politics and Citizenship and Kindred Sub- 
jects, by William Temple; Longmans, Green and 
Company, publisher, 1927. 
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The Work of His Hands 
(For Labor Day, 1951) 


His sinewy hands grip adze and plane, 
And hew from willing wood a yoke 
To save the laboring ox from pain 
Of chafing neck and sharp goad’s poke. 


His hands, to rough-hewn beam impaled, 
Are spread—palms out—to forgive spite. 
All heavy-hearted men are hailed: 
“My yoke is easy, and my burden light.” 


—Fred Cloud 








Sept. 9: How Can I Be a Better Church Member? 


The Scripture lesson is Matthew 18:15-20; Acts 
4:31-37; Philippians 1:27 through 2:11. 


The aim of this new unit of four lessons on 
“Christian Fellowship” is to explore the possibili- 
ties of larger relationships among Christians (1) 
in the local congregation (today’s lesson), (2) in 
the world-wide fellowship; also to see how Chris- 
tians can (3) practice world citizenship and (4) 
reach out a helping hand toward those outside 


the fellowship. (See the two articles on pages 
3-5.) 


For Readers of Adult Student 


Begin today’s lesson with the question, In what 
ways could we be better church members? Cox 
says that only the exceptional Sunday school has 
an average attendance of one half of its enroll- 
ment. He holds that the average congregation does 
not do even this well in church attendance, with 
only about one third of the membership present. 
How do your Sunday school and your church 
measure up here? The financial support of the 
average church member is not nearly what it 
should be. The average member of The Methodist 
Church gives less than $20.00 a year or 40 cents 
a week. Here are some obvious ways we could be 
better church members—by attending more regu- 
larly and giving more liberally. But attendance 
and giving are not the only test which can be used 
in deciding the quality of a person’s church mem- 
bership. 

Ask your class to discuss how we can account 
for the lack of concern which is so widespread 
among church members. Put their reasons on the 
blackboard and note to what extent these reasons 
coincide with those given by Cox. He holds that 
too many people join the church for false reasons. 
Some which he gives are: (1) social, (2) personal 
loyalty to the preacher, (3) tradition. Cox feels 
that the church has often been to blame for 
not expecting more of its members. The average 
church has been too quick to welcome any new 
members regardless of their reason for joining. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. What is the chief failure of many church 
members? 
A. Sunday school and church attendance ir- 
regular 
B. Small financial support 
C. Wrong reasons for joining the church 
II. What help can we get from the early Chris- 
tian Church? 
A. Christians were convinced of the life- 
changing power of Christ 
. Experience of the Holy Spirit 
. Members bore one another’s burdens 
. The “mind of Christ” crowded out many 
evils 
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III. How can we be better church m« 
A. Know needs of our people 
B. Organize church into small gr« 
C. By fixing responsibilities to c 
broad needs of mankind 
D. By friendliness and fellowshi; 


Familiarize your class with the 
references for this lesson. All three p 
important, but you cannot spend mu 
these and have sufficient time left for t 
in Matthew and Acts. You could have 
ber of the class do this if you ask him 
The summary will need to be brief. 

What is there in these two refere! 
should help us be better church mem! 
were the chief resources of these first 
who had an experience at Pentecost w! 
historians speak of as the beginning o! 
tian Church? 

What advice on church membershi} 
give in the Matthew passage? What d« 
of Colliver’s comment on the usage o! 
“church” in this passage? If the schola 
to by Colliver are right in feeling th: 
an expansion of Jesus’ original saying 
the church was not yet organized, does t 
the meaning of Jesus’ advice? Would t 
“For where two or three are gathered i 
there am I in the midst of them” stil! 
and important regardless of whether 
the word “church”? 

You may want to read or have read | 
the passage from Philippians which is 
Adult Student. If so, you will probably 
bers of the class to follow this readin 
Student. 

Ask members of the class to help d: 
help we can get from these early C! 
regard to the meaning of church m 
You may want to list their answers on 
board, or remember their answers in « 
able to summarize these for the class. 
one member of the class can serve as ‘ 
to take down what different individua 
summarize this at a later time. At an a 
time in this discussion bring out the vi 
concerning the help we can get fron 
Christian Church. This is summarized | 
headings, under Part II of your less 
Be ready to give your opinion of what 
to be important here. How can churc! 
bear one another’s burdens? How can 
Christians make a sincere attempt to 
“mind of Christ” and to have the pov 
their lives? 

One authority in Christian educatio: 
that the greatest weakness in much of 
tian education work is that we fail to giv 
a challenge to serve and a channel thro 
to serve their fellow men. Is it possib! 
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sometimes do harm to talk about how Christians 
should live, to consider how we ought to be better 
church members, without finding concrete next 
steps which we can take? 

One men’s class raised the money to redecorate 
and equip the youth department rooms of their 
church and then shared one of their most talented 
members to teach the young people’s class. An- 
other adult class raised the money to send a tal- 
ented young girl in their congregation to a church 
college. Without their help, she would never have 
gotten to go to college at all. Another adult class 
determined to bear the burdens of their members 
in sickness and in health. They formed the habit 
of always coming forward to help individuals in 
an emergency such as death or trouble. They did 
not limit their help to their own class members. 

Does an adult class have any right to exist alone 
for its own sake? Is there, therefore, not a great 
need in every church in every community for 
Christian service of many different kinds? What 
Christian service projects does your class have 
now? You should have some short-time service 
projects and some long-time projects. Do you have 
the booklets Adult Classes at Work, No. 463-BC— 
30 cents or Christian Community Relations, No. 
473-BC—30 cents? Each of these has excellent 
suggestions for service projects. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Introduce this lesson with your interpretation 
of the Scripture passages. The purpose of this les- 
son can be found above at the beginning of the 
lesson for Adult Student. Decide whether you are 
going to have any of the Scripture read before the 
class. It may be that you will want to summarize 
it, but in any case you will give special attention 
to the passages listed when you are examining 
the kind of relations which existed between mem- 
bers of the early Christian Church. 

Study Ownbey’s comments on the Scripture 
carefully. He gives attention to some of the most 
important verses from these passages. He calls 
attention to the fact that in Paul’s letters to the 
Church, written while in prison, he writes with 
such passion that be breaks out into great sen- 
tences which have become among the most treas- 
ured passages in the Bible—‘‘the name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow.” 

Have your class members look with you at the 
meaning of church membership in our own day— 
in our own church. Has there ever been a time 
in which the churches were richer in equipment 
and in numbers of members? 

This is especially true of The Methodist Church. 
Our last Discipline (1948) gives the total mem- 
hers (including preparatory members) as 
9,089,943. The same Discipline gives the total value 
of our local church buildings and parsonages at 
$996,057,805. This is close to one billion dollars! 
The debt on all of this is now only 18 million, or 
about one fiftieth of the total value. Counting 






other property the total value of property belong- 
ing to The Methodist Church is estimated as being 
worth just less than one and one half billion dol- 
lars ($1,475,530,795), a sizable sum! 

But does it follow that church membership is 
taken more seriously? How seriously do the ma- 
jority take their church membership? Our rela- 
tionships as church members ought to be the finest 
of all human relations. They should set the tone 
for all other relations. If we do not begin with 
ourselves and our local church, are we ready to 
give attention to the mission of the Christian 
church abroad? 

I once knew a man who had visited many of the 
schools, colleges, and universities which our 
church supports in a foreign country, but who had 
been unwilling to visit one of our church’s uni- 
versities in a nearby city because it was not lo- 
cated just where he had wanted it to be. An 
acquaintance of this man said that he suffered 
from “nearsightedness”! He could not see those 
things close to home in their true importance as 
well as he could those at a distance. 

Help your class get a picture of the early Chris- 
tian Church as a fellowship in which the relation 
of members was one of friendship—a friendship 
which solved many of their problems and helped 
them with their needs. The writer of Acts com- 
ments, “There was not a needy person among 
them.” We must remember that the church of that 
day was small; its local units did not number in 
the thousands of members as do many of our 
churches. The members were always a small mi- 
nority of their community and they were brought 
even closer together by the opposition which they 
generally faced. Paul wrote his letters, which are 
a part of the Scripture for this lesson, while he 
was in prison. A letter coming from a prisoner 
asking his church friends to treat each other with 
greater kindness, seeking their help in doing 
something for other Christians elsewhere, was not 
to be taken lightly. 

Help your class see that the church needs to 
divide itself into small fellowship and study 
groups if we are to find the power of this fellow- 
ship in our lives. It is significant that this is exact- 
ly what many of the churches written about in 
The Christian Century as the “Great Churches” 
have done. If adult classes are to find the value of 
this fellowship, they too must find ways to break 
their membership into small groups, when the 
class succeeds well enough to become large. It is 
doubtful if a class can become larger than ten or 
twelve members without needing this type of or- 
ganization to maintain genuine fellowship. 

Slutz thinks that unselfish giving is a necessity 
if church members are to become better members. 
He thinks that church members should reach the 
place of giving at least one tenth of their income 
but they should not stop here. One of the twelve 
great churches written about in the Christian Cen- 

tury articles has 1,700 members who tithe. This 
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Henry Knox Sherrill, Protestant Episcopal Bishop, was 
elected president of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. at its organization last December. 
(Religious News Service Photo.) 


is about one fourth of their total membership. 
How many Methodist churches do we have which 
have done this well? Where does your church 
stand in relation to this church of another denomi- 
nation? 

The members in the early Christian Church 
were much in prayer for each other. Has our mod- 
ern church outgrown the need for this personal 
interest in our friends or is our faith in prayer 
less than that of these first Christians? 

Still another of the twelve great churches re- 
ported on by The Christian Century is worthy of 
being examined at the practice of prayer for one 
another. One of the new members of this church 
found that belonging to the “Cordon of Prayer” 
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was something new in her church 
“Under the supervision of the church 
on prayer, she discovered, 1,500 memb 
pledged to pray daily in response to 

for prayer which are handed in at eve! 
cards in the pew for that purpose 
which are constantly being received : 
offices. 

“The ‘cordon’ is commanded by t' 
One of these sifts out the prayer r 
other keeps the organization in runnil 
organization is so set up that no mé¢ 
congregation goes to the hospital—t: 
ample of the ‘cordon’s activity’—with 
that 1,500 other members are praying 
family is plunged into sorrow with 
that 1,500 others are praying for tl 
sorrow. Whatever one’s rationale of 
be, the effect on the spirit of fellov 
such a huge congregation (this chu 
members) is something which cai 
counted.” 

Below is an outline which you ma 
in teaching the lesson for this week 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Being a better church membe! 
congregation 
A. How seriously do the majorit 
membership? 
B. Church relations ought to bs 
all human relations 
II. The early Christian church—a f 
A. The church was small—alwa 
B. Paul wrote about unity a1 
from prison 
C. Their fellowship often solve 
lems 
III. Making it work in the local c! 
A. The need for small group: 
larger church 
B. Unselfish giving will help 
C. How prayer for each other c: 
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Needed—a Higher Idea 

It is obviously impossible to prev« 
sion of communism by armed forc: 
single way to defeat communism is 
sive, anti-communist campaign bu 
creative movement which will put n 
hope into suffering humanity than ai 

communism, severely limited by 
crass materialism, can possibly giv: 
ingly offer.—Ambassador Francis B 
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Dissatisfaction 
THE misfortune of man has its 
greatness; for there is something in 
and he cannot succeed in burying 
pletely in the finite—Thomas Carl: 
Resartus. 
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Sept. 16: How Big Is My Church? 


The Scripture lesson is Luke 9:49-50; Acts 11: 
22-30; 15:1-35; I Corinthians 1:10-13; II Corinthi- 
ans 9:1-5; Philippians 1:15-18. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


The purpose of this lesson is to create interest 
in interchurch and interfaith efforts. The question 
in the topic, “How Big Is My Church?” is a good 
starting place. Cox handles this in an interesting 
way by (1) asking us to examine our church’s 
relations to other churches of the same denomina- 
tion within our community and churches of other 
Protestant denominations in our community; (2) 
the question “How true are we to the Protestant 
tradition?” He moves on to consider our relations 
to the Catholic and Jewish faiths. After asking 
these questions, Cox has us examine the early 
Christian church in Jerusalem to see what the 
leaders (Peter and James) did in making con- 
cessions in order to include Gentile converts. 

A detailed consideration in class of all the 
Scripture references in this lesson will be im- 
possible. This is all the more reason that you will 
need to make an unusually careful study of the 
passages. Find the central thread that runs 
through the six different references. The law of 
toleration, “He that is not against you is for 
you,” appears in one way or another in nearly all 
of these passages. Also we find the appeal for 
unity and for furnishing relief for the brethren, 
wherever located and whether Gentile or Jew, in 
most of these passages. Since there are too many 
scriptural references to discuss in detail in class, 
you may want to give attention chiefly to one or 
two of these, with brief references to the others. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. How big is our church in the community? 
A. Do we “connect” or “compete” with other 
churches in our denomination? 
B. Are we true to the Protestant tradition? 
C. To the Catholic faith? 
D. To our Jewish brethren? 
II, How broad are the interests of our church? 
A. The religion of Jesus cannot be confined to 
narrow interests 
B. It motivates Christians to build hospitals 
and homes, help the poor, visit the sick 
and prisoners 
III. How co-operative is our church? 
A. Local level—do we co-operate to do things 
which cannot be done as well alone? 
B. National level 
C. World level 


IV. How can we co-operate better on all levels? 


Ask your class to help you list the common 
ground which we have with Catholics. You may 
want to use the blackboard for this. See if their 
list includes Cox’s: God, Christ, prayer, serving 


sick, needy, and orphans. Also discuss how many 
of these are common ground which the Christian 
has with the Jew. Try to avoid an argument or 
debate. 

Attempt to show that the interests of the Chris- 
tian church have been broader than individual 
satisfactions or the interests of the upkeep of the 
worshiping congregation. Discuss what the Chris- 
tian church has done to meet human need through 
the many institutions which it has founded. What 
are some of these institutions in your annual con- 
ference, in your state? Find out how familiar the 
individuals in your class are with these institu- 
tions. 

What human needs are better taken care of in 
ways other than institutionalized channels? Is 
there a danger in getting rid of all relief cases 
through giving to the Community Chest? Is the 
human touch an important element in all charity? 
Can we become calloused ourselves by building 
barriers between us and the poor down-and- 
outers? What about the way the early Christian 
church took care of these needs? What about the 
practice the Mormons have of being responsible 
for all the needy within their religious faith? 

Be very practical and down to earth. Have your 
class help you analyze your own local church to 
see how co-operative it is on: (1) the local level, 
(2) the national level, (3) the world-wide level. 
How can your church improve in its co-operation 
at these levels? In how many community activities 
does your church co-operate with other denomi- 
nations or churches? Do you have weekday reli- 


The Reverend Filippos of the Church of South India 
(left) and Bishop Alexander P. Shaw of The Methodist 
Church of Baltimore, Maryland, discuss problems of 
the World Council of Churches with Greek Archbishop 


Strenopculos Germanos of Thyrateira. (Photo from 
Black Star.) 
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gious education in your community? What about 
co-operation with other churches for religious sur- 
veys, radio time, evangelistic efforts? Are there 
still other ways that your church is co-operating 
with other churches or that it could do so? 

Laymen are seldom aware of the potential 
power that is theirs in helping start movements 
for co-operation among churches. A few years 
ago a Methodist layman, superintendent of schools 
in his city of 200,000 people and on the board of 
education in his church, spoke briefly to his direc- 
tor of Christian education. The two were walking 
from the hall together after a board of education 
meeting when the school superintendent sug- 
gested the following, “Why don’t you get with 
several of the directors of Christian education of 
other denominations in the city and write a joint 
letter to the board of trustees of our city schools? 
Propose that you would like to help sponsor reli- 
gious education classes in which Bible will be 
taught for our high-school students. There is a 
state law which will allow this—if our community 
decides to do it.” 

The director of Christian education thanked his 
friend and went to work. A few months later the 
City Ministers’ Association was sponsoring these 
classes in all six of the city’s high schools. There 
were a total of eleven classes and several hundred 
young people in these Bible courses which offered 
credit good for high school graduation and for 
college entrance. By now several thousand young 
people have taken these courses and this fourth 
largest city in its state is the only one to have a 
school system offering such courses. 

This one Methodist layman made the difference. 
There are members in your class who can be a 
similar influence in your community. As the 
teacher of an adult class, you have the best op- 
portunity, next to the minister, to inspire and 
challenge your members to answer the question, 
“How big is my church?” with the affirmative 
words, “I will do what I can to make it bigger.” 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Redus states clearly the central interest of this 
lesson. He says that it is not on the missionary 
aspect as this is usually understood, but rather 
upon our outreach in interchurch and interfaith 
endeavors. 

Thus the topic, “How Big Is My Church?” 
needs interpretation. One might easily think that 
the lesson was to consider the size of your local 
church building or the number of members. Out 
of 40,000 preaching places in The Methodist 
Church, we have 8,000 one-room churches. Is your 
church one of these? The chances are that it is 
not, because much more than half of our mem- 
bers belong to urban churches. On the other 
hand, many of you do go to one-room churches. 

You may want to begin this lesson by some 
such consideration, but be sure that at some 
point in your introduction you make it clear that 
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the topic in this case does not refer to ‘ 
bigness. You may want to modify the 
line given below. 
DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. What of the outreach of the firs’ 
churches? 
A. The Jerusalem church 
B. The church at Antioch 
C. The Philippian and Corinthia: 
II. What of the outreach of the mod: 
A. The Methodist Church 
B. The National Council of Chu: 
C. The World Council of Church: 
III. What about the outreach of your lo 
A. Interchurch endeavors 
B. Interfaith endeavors 
C. How can our outreach be mor: 


In order to fully consider the first 
your outline you will need to be ve 
with the six sections of Scripture for 
Ownbey has some splendid comment 
passages. Redus gives a clear picture 
first Christian church at Jerusalen 
with the issue of whether Gentiles sh 
lowed to belong to the church and | 
conditions. Peter, James (the brother 
Barnabas, and Paul were all central! fi; 
first conflict. 

Ask your class what they think ° 
happened to the Christian Church if 
leaders had failed to win in their ef 
tablish a deep sense of brotherhood a1 
in the first churches. If these men h 
this point, what would the Christian 
like today? What would our individ 
to Christ be? 

Ask the class how they think the 
the present Methodist Church compar: 
of the early New Testament churches 
temptation in The Methodist Church 
its size to be content to “live and let 
what extent has our denomination 
movement for more co-operation 
churches? Have we ever held back i: 
ment? 

What about the National Council o! 
What does your class know about t! 
ganization which will be one year old 
ber? Any adult class might well stu: 
ture and purpose. An excellent bri: 
which gives full information on the n¢ 
Council of Churches is the one Chr 
in Action—The Churches Working | 
can be obtained in quantities from 1 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 1 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, Nev 
ten reasons it gives for the council 
of quoting as they give important fact 
basic philosophy. 

1. Because this generation faces ov: 
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problems and disruptive forces that challenge the 
total efforts of the Christian Church. 

2. Because the Council gives a channel for 
more than 31,000,000 communicant members to 
work together to meet that challenge. 

3. Because these 29 denominations are already 
dedicated to the one essential purpose—to make 
Christ known, loved, and served throughout the 
world. 

4. Because co-operation . 
suit of common objectives. 

5. Because ... the best use of personnel, time, 
and energy ... [are thus possible]. 

6. Because it focuses the best insights of Chris- 
tian men and women on critical areas of moral 
and spiritual concern. 

7. Because effective integration accomplishes 
more. 

8. Because Protestant Christians can speak 
more effectively with a common voice through 
the press, radio, and other mass media. 

9. Because it will encourage more effective co- 
operation of Christian forces in local community 
life. 

10. Because it is a significant step toward the 
fulfillment of Christ’s prayer for his followers: 
“That they may be one.” 

This pamphlet also has a series of ways listed 
in which the National Council will help you and 
your church. Unless your class has already had 
an opportunity to learn about the work of this 
new organization, resolve that some way you will 
make this study with them. Find out if the mem- 
bers of your class would like to make such a 
study. See if any of them have suggestions as to 
how to go about this. 

You could make a study of the World Council 
of Churches at the same time. The fact that it had 
its first assembly in Amsterdam in 1948 and that 
it is to meet for the second time in the United 
States in 1953, makes the World Council a very 
timely topic. What has it already accomplished? 
What are some of the hopes for it in the future? 

All of this is fine, but what about the outreach 
of your own local church? What evidences of in- 
terchurch and interfaith endeavors are there in 
your own congregation? Is there a danger that 
our boundary of concern will be as limited as the 
boundary of our city or small town? Can there 
ever be a strong National or World Council of 
Churches without the full backing of local 
churches everywhere? And will national or in- 
ternational co-operation have any real meaning 
unless we co-operate fully in our local communi- 
ties with other churches of our own denomina- 
tion, with other churches of different denomina- 
tions, and even with churches of other faiths than 
our own? 

A Protestant minister was on a business trip. 
He had his automobile turned toward home, more 
than one hundred miles distant, when he saw 
back from the highway, one of the most beautiful 
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churches he had ever seen. It was built from 
white stone, very churchly looking and con- 
structed in such a way as to withstand the passing 
of several centuries with little deterioration. Al- 
though the minister was in a hurry, on went his 
brakes, and in a moment he was walking back 
to the church, admiring it as he walked. He en- 
tered and stood breathlessly looking at the in- 
terior of the sanctuary, which was even more 
beautiful than the outside. 

A few minutes later when the journeying 
clergyman got back in his car to resume his trip, 
he felt that he had known Father Roach for a 
long time. He had been so friendly, such an inter- 
esting person, so anxious to answer all questions 
about the construction of the church, to serve his 
passing guest in any way he could. When he 
found that the minister had a friend who was 
going to build a church about this size, he volun- 
teered to lend the blueprints of his church, to 
help in any possible way he could, if they should 
want to incorporate any of his plans in theirs. 
Actually this was done, and there stands today in 
a distant city a Methodist church, which has a 
number of ideas taken from the church which 
Father Roach had built. 

Several years passed. An awful tragedy 
occurred in a seaport town of the same state. Hun- 
dreds of people were killed, many more wounded. 
There was great need for persons to tend the 
wounded, to minister to the dying. Stories of 
heroism were being reported over the radio and 
in the newspapers. The Protestant minister was 
reading the newspaper account of the tragedy, 
when he ran into a familiar name. Where had he 
known this man? “Father Roach lost his life,” 
read the news story, “while ministering to the 
wounded and dying. He was well aware that the 
area was not yet safe, he had been warned, but 
he went on hour after hour, doing what he could 
for those in need.” 

Then it all came back; here was the same little 
Catholic priest, assigned to another parish, but 
unchanged in his way of living. He was still doing 
his best to serve others in his friendly way, when 
the end came. 

Interfaith relations must begin close to home. 
What have you done, what has your class done to 
show your genuine interest and friendliness to 
some person or persons who belong to some re- 
ligious faith other than your own? 


7 + t 


Our Sole Standard 
... THE eternal law of God is the sole standard 
and rule of human liberty, not only in each in- 
dividual man, but also in the community and civil 


society which men constitute when united.—Pope 
Leo XIII. 
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A KINDNESS loses its grace by being noised 
abroad.—Pierre Corneille. 
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Keystone View Coe. 


Sept. 23: What Is It to Be 
a World Citizen? 


The Scripture lesson is Isaiah 65:17-25; Acts 17: 
24-28: Romans 10:12. 


This lesson is a consideration of what it means 
for a Christian to be a world citizen. It should 
help answer such questions as: Is it possible to be 
a world citizen without a world government? If so, 
under what limitations? Can a person be a Chris- 
tian and an isolationist at the same time? 


For Readers of Adult Student 


After stating the above problems clearly, ex- 
amine the Scripture passages carefully with the 
class. The passages for this lesson are short enough 
that you ought to be able to spend some time with 
them—even reading them or having them read to 
the class if it seems wise. 

However you handle this, point out that each 
of the three passages says something different 
about the subject of our lesson. Isaiah 65 gives a 
picture of world peace and security for all. Acts 17 
speaks of God’s universal fatherhood. Romans 
10:12 sets forth the principle of impartiality “be- 
tween Jew and Greek.” The task of our lesson 
stated in another way is, How can we best imple- 
ment these principles in terms of world citizen- 
ship? 
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DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. Why is world citizenship needed? 
A. We have a new kind of world 
B. This calls for a new kind of 
world citizen 
II. What is the Christian basis for wo! 
ship? 
A. The Judaeo-Christian religion's 
new age 
1. Expressed by the prophets, 
by Paul 
B. The incorporation of this hope 
culture and law 
III. What are the movements creating 
zenship? 
A. League of Nations made a beg 
B. United Nations has continued 
C. World federal government is p 
some 
IV. What is the Christian way? 


Ask the members of your class what 
the new kind of world which makes it s« 
that we have a new kind of person—a 
zen? It will be interesting to see if th: 
the things which seem important to 
speed of travel and of communicatio 
economic interdependence. Are there 
portant factors which should be ment 

Decide what are the chief problems 
new person must face. Cox mentions t! 
many backward peoples have been e: 
colonial powers, also that among the 
ploited were many of the colored r: 
make up two thirds of the world’s po) 
is generally recognized that it is in th 
the world where communism is ha\ 
chance. 

With this foundation, seek to present 
the Christian basis for world citizen 
that world citizenship has been inhe 
Judaeo-Christian idealism through th: 
Since the time of the prophets there h: 
hope of a new age of peace and justice. 
the days were the darkest this hope v 
Paul’s hope was rooted in the faith t! 
who created us one people is able to 
this to establish the brotherhood of 
expressed this hope in his emphasis 
great commandments: (1) love of G 
love of man. 

Next examine with your class the 
which are at work trying to create a 
which will make world citizenship m« 
You may want to have the class list 
ments which they think are wor! 
this end. No doubt they will list the 
tions, although individuals will pro! 
in the amount of confidence they |! 
organization. 

Be ready to make the comment that 
Nations would not be possible with: 

neering work done by the League of N 
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also it is of significance to realize, as Cox points 
out, that although the League of Nations failed 
to stop World War II, it did outlaw the white slave 
traffic, brought about the exchange of important 
medical knowledge, and started an international 
labor organization which has become a part of 
the United Nations. 

The United Nations has already made many 
contributions, such as the statement on human 
rights which has lifted a great ideal before the 
world. It has sought in every way to avoid World 
War III and, even if it fails, will have done pio- 
neering work which will be of value in the future. 

Whether a world federal government is an ulti- 
mate answer to our problem of world citizenship 
is an issue which cannot be solved here. But 
surely we are to admire the persons who are sin- 
cerely working for this ideal if it seems the best 
answer to them. The question for each of us to 
ask ourselves is, What is the Christian way? And, 
What can we do in the way of immediate action 
with regard to participation in one or more move- 
ments looking toward world citizenship? 

If world citizenship is ever to become a reality, 
it will take real risk. The loyalty of individuals 
and groups will have to be above the limitations 
of any national government. One of the risks will 
be the possibility of being misunderstood. This 
is a day when people are quick to call one a “red” 
or a “communist” if he advocates something which 
is different from the already accepted pattern. 

During the Civil War, the persons seeking to 
preserve the Union were not all in the North. It 
is well known that Robert E. Lee very reluctantly 
entered this war because of his great love for 
the Union and his horror of the loss of life of 
men on both sides. It is not so well known that 
a governor in a state in the Southwest did every- 
thing in his power, even to risking all, to keep 
his state out of the secession from the Union. Sam 
Houston was a governor of two states, senator 
from two states, and president of a republic, and 
is generally thought of as a warrior and one to 
fight at the drop of a hat. But his loyalty to his 
nation, and his hatred of war were enough to 
cause him, while governor of Texas, to oppose 
the Civil War, down to the last minute. It meant 
the end of his public life at a time when he could 
have easily gone on in power. 

There will need to come a day when men will 
put the United Nations or some other such organi- 
zation even above their own nation. Has that 
time arrived yet? One thing is sure, it will not 
arrive until the first man takes this step. Then 
there will be others who will follow. This first 
man will probably not have the strength needed 
without the help of many people throughout the 
land. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 


Read the section on this lesson at the beginning 
of the heading “For Readers of Adult Student” at 


least down to the heading “Discussion Outline.” 
You will find in that section a statement of the 
purpose and problems of this lesson, including a 
summary of the central thought in each of the 
Scripture passages for today. 

Begin the lesson by asking what the difference 
is when the word “Christian” is inserted in the 
question, “What is it to be a world citizen?” 

There are two reasons for the Christian at- 
tempting to find and express the meaning of 
Christian world citizenship. First, Christians are 
responsible for trying to apply the principles of 
their religion to the problems facing the world. 
And second, the Christian religion is rooted in 
the Judaeo-Christian traditional hope of a new 
world. Also many Christians doubt if there is 
any other kind of world citizenship possible. It 
is the faith that God is behind and underneath 
this hope for a new world that makes the differ- 
ence. How can it fail if God is behind it, striving 
to bring it about? 

Redus shows how the Scripture passages for 
today’s lesson give the Christian a real founda- 
tion for the hope of a new world—a world in 
which God’s universal fatherhood is a reality, 
and in which universal fellowship is attainable. 
At this point Redus and Slutz apparently are not 
in complete agreement. Redus feels that as mem- 
bers of the common human family, brotherly fel- 
lowship with all men in a spiritual sense is our 
ideal and is possible, at least with other Christians 
over the world. Slutz feels that only very limited 
world citizenship is possible now, and that real 
world citizenship will not be possible until we 
have some kind of world government. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to keep the ideal of world 
citizenship and practice it just as far as possible. 

The discussion outline below, which includes 
the above comments, will help you in teaching 
this Sunday. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. World citizen or Christian world citizen? 
A. The Christian responsible for applying his 
religion to world problems 
B. The Christian has a basis of hope for a 
new world 
II. The foundation of the Christian’s hope 
A. God’s universal fatherhood 
B. Universal fellowship for man 
III. Is world citizenship possible now? 
A. Some think only in limited sense 
B. Others think it is possible now to great 
extent 
IV. What immediate practical steps can be taken? 
A. Support United Nations 
B. Seek to know, understand, and serve citi- 
zens of other lands. 

After you have led the class to consider the 
first three sections of the above outline, ask them 
what immediate practical steps can be taken in 
order to make world citizenship more of a reality. 
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Redus feels that often repentance and regenera- 
tion are necessary before modern man can over- 
come his self-seeking enough to put his trust in 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. On the other 
hand, Slutz stresses more routine procedures and 
feels that they are very important. He mentions 
the need for supporting the United Nations in 
every possible manner: speaking in its favor every 
chance we have, voting for persons who will build 
the United Nations, writing letters again and 
again in support of the U.N. and its principles. 
Slutz seems sure that the United Nations is still 
our best hope. 

Both Redus and Slutz feel that a network of 
world-wide friendships is very much needed as 
a next step. Slutz suggests the need for adults 
writing to persons of other nations in an effort 
to make as many friends of this kind as possible. 
He stresses the need for more of us getting be- 
hind the exchange of college students between 
countries. Senator Fullbright is an example of 
what one man can do in regard to something of 
this kind. The exchange of teachers between 
countries is another splendid experience for both 
teachers and pupils. These steps may seem like 
little ones, but when they are all added together, 
they may take on a tremendous importance. 

What definite steps will members of your class 
take as a result of this lesson? It is unlikely that 
they will do more than you as the teacher expect 
them to do. It is improbable that they will take 
definite steps unless you have a number of sug- 
gestions. 

A junior department in a Methodist church 


Sept. 30: Am I a Missionary? 


The Scripture lesson is Isaiah 60:1-3; Acts 1:4-8; 
Romans 15:14-29. 


The question for today’s lesson should not be 
narrowly or technically defined. Every Christian 
cannot and should not be a missionary in the 
sense of actually going to another country to take 
the news of Christ. But every Christian can back 
up those who do active missionary work with his 
gifts, his prayers, and his studies. And in his own 
community he can find opportunities for doing 
what may be properly termed “missionary work.” 
You should strive, therefore to help every mem- 
ber of your class give an affirmative answer to the 
question which is the topic of this lesson. 


For Readers of Adult Student 


If you are to accomplish the above, it will be 
necessary, early in the session, to bring the class 
to an understanding of what we mean by missions 
today. You may want to let members of the class 
help you answer this question. Since we have 
had a gradual change taking place concerning 
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sent a package of food to a family in ( 
vakia and wrote a letter asking for a 1 
reply they received is much like that ma 
and individuals have received from sin 
but nonetheless of real importance. S 
family, now behind the iron curtain, is 
because of this contact. And the junior 
girls who read the letter from them : 
to an understanding than if nothing o! 
had happened. Obviously still better v 
series of letters between individuals, 
mutual friendship about matters im) 
both individuals. 

A portion of the letter from Czecho 
quoted below: 


“Dears, 

I am writing to you with the name of t 
family. 1 am son of Reverend Kocour: 
got an order to send you many thanks 
you offered us. We received all in perf: 
We had a great pleasure of these parc: 

What about our church, is going well 
as we promised. And something about 
family. I live in Praha, that the c 
Czechoslovakia. I am married since 194 
a nearest future we get a baby with ( 
I am 24 years old and my wife is 22. 

I thank you very much for your kind 
God bless you. 

Yours: 
Jan a Zdena | 


This letter was in answer to one jun 
ment’s project. What has your class d 
is it now doing? What will it yet do? 


the meaning of missions, almost any an 
will fit in some place in this picture. 

You will at least want to help the c! 
stand the change which has taken p! 
lifetime in the use of the term “mis: 
mentions the well-known fact that tow 
ginning of this century missions were 
as the method of Christian preaching a 
world with the purpose of evangelizin: 
in one generation. This was a noble p 
the results were such as to set a 
achievement which has seldom been 
any other generation. 

The more recent idea of missions i 
a slower process, one which sets out ti 
the whole of life. It is the persistent 
take Christ to people who need him 
they may be found, it involves the idea 
ing the whole culture of a people. I 
which communism does just this, it see: 
that Christianity will have to face tl! 
working with all of life, not with jus 
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formerly thought of as the religious part of a 
person’s life. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. What do we mean by missions? 
A. Evangelize whole world in one generation 
—by preaching 
B. Evangelize the whole of life through 
slower methods of changing a people’s 
culture 
II. What is the challenge of missions? 
A. Christ the great truth all men need 
B. The force of Christian compassion 
C. World is now a neighborhood 
III. What can we do? 
A. Some can go as missionaries 
B. All of us can study to be informed, can 
pray, can give 


Help your class see why we should be con- 
cerned as Christians with the cause of missions. 
Recognize the fact that many persons in our midst 
do not believe in missions; they feel that people 
who already have a religion should be left alone, 
or that we ought to clean up everything at home 
before we have any right to send missionaries to 
other places. Here we need to be very frank and 
positive in stating our reason for believing in 
missions. 

The first challenge of missions is and has always 
been that all men need the great truth of Christ 
in their lives. Unless we believe this, we do not 
have a very good case for missions, no matter what 
else we believe. Second, there has always been 
and still is the compelling force of Christian com- 
passion. This was present when Paul heard the 
call of the man of Macedonia; it was present near- 
ly two thousand years later when Albert Schweit- 
zer felt the call of need of the African. The ac- 
count which Cox gives of how Ida Scudder felt 
this driving force of Christian compassion is an 
excellent story worthy of being told again and 
again. 

There are two other challenges: the fact that 
the world as never before is one vast neighbor- 
hood in which science has brought us close to- 
gether and philosophy has often secularized the 
world society which is beginning to emerge. A 
part of the Christian faith is the belief that only 
the Christian religion can bring the spiritual in- 
terpretation of life which will be essential if our 
civilization is to survive or have any real reason 
for surviving. 

Confronting your class members with the chal- 
lenge of Christian missions needs to be done 
again and again, but this will not be enough. Al- 
though there may be some who do not believe in 
missions, most of our Methodists do believe in 
missions. Even those of us who believe in missions 
are not nearly well informed about what is hap- 
Pening in the mission field. 

Your class can be a vital force in telling this 


story to persons both in and out of the class. It 
can be a force in bringing persons to see that 
they can be informed, that their prayers and gifts 
are of tremendous importance for this sacred 
cause. The personalized giving which the Advance 
has allowed is a step in the right direction. It is 
good for us to know the name of the person sup- 
ported by our specials and, when possible, to 
know the person himself. Individuals give to 
definite, concrete causes, not to vague, general 
work being done here or there. 

A twelve-year-old boy was watching his father 
prepare to teach some younger juniors part of a 
unit of lessons on missions in Latin America. The 
father held up a large map on which the mission 
work of our Methodist Church was located and 
asked his son for some advice. “Our church has 
an agricultural mission here on the map in Chile, 
we have a school, church, and social center here 
in Brazil at Rio de Janeiro, we have a hospital 
here at this location in Mexico. Which of these 
had you rather know about?” Without a moment’s 
hesitation the boy replied, “Tell me about the 
agricultural mission in Chile.” 

The father was not surprised at the answer; for 
the twelve-year-old boy was thinking seriously of 
being a farmer or rancher. Of course, he wanted 
to hear first about the agricultural mission. And 
people are like that. Each of us has his special 
interests. We have stopped short of our great 
privilege when we fail to get enough information 
about missions across in order to tie into many of 
the special interests of individuals. To begin with, 
we would have a larger number of men and 
women going to the mission field, if they felt the 
challenge to commit their special talent or train- 
ing to some project where it is especially needed. 

It is also true that people will give more liberal- 
ly of their money to causes in which they are 
interested and about which they are informed. 
The farmer needs to know about the agricultural 
missions, the young woman about the nurses’ 
training schools, the doctor about the hospitals, 
the mother about the clinics for children, the chil- 
dren about the vacation church schools. Our 
church is doing all of these things for people in 
the mission field. Ours is an opportunity to spread 
the news of this work and, as we do, people will 
become more interested in missions. 


For Readers of Wesley Quarterly 

The purpose of this lesson is stated at the be- 
ginning of the section above headed, “For Readers 
of Adult Teacher.” Read that paragraph, and then 
see if you can state the purpose in your own 
words in one short sentence. 

Begin the session by asking the class members 
the question, What is our missionary task today? 
Do not be surprised if you receive several con- 
tradictory answers. It may be a healthy trend 
that people are thinking enough about missions 
to have their own ideas and to question some of 
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the traditional views. At any rate, try to be in- 
terested in each person’s answer and realize that 
you will not help them find a better answer by 
losing patience with their view, however narrow 
it may be in some cases. 

Here is an outline which may help you organize 
the material in Wesley Quarterly and ADULT 
TEACHER for your class session. Read the rest of 
this teaching plan for today. Determine if you 
want to use this outline or if you can prepare 
another which suits you better. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. What is our missionary task? 
A. Should missions be a limited word? 
B. Is the mission field more than a certain 
geographical area? 
C. Will the Christian Gospel satisfy the 
deeper hungers of life? 
II. What attitudes are needed? 
A. Be unashamed of the Gospel—people need 
Christ 
B. The Gospel cannot be given—it can be 
shared 
C. Take Christianity into every area of life 
III. How may we be missionaries? 
A. Be well informed 
B. A few can go to the mission field 
C. Vigorously support missions 
D. Be missionaries to friends and neighbors 


Redus and Slutz both have good statements 
on our missionary task today. Slutz thinks the 
time has come when we should not limit the word 
missions with the adjectives “home” or “foreign.” 
Redus writes that we should not think of missions 
so much in terms of geographical areas but in 
terms of areas of life that need Christianizing, no 
matter where on the globe these may be. We will 
find that many of them are very close to home, 
unless we are too “nearsighted” to see them. 

Before we can really believe in missions, we 
must be sure that the deeper hungers of our day 
can be satisfied by the Christian faith. We must 
be sure that persons everywhere need Christ, and 
be unashamed of the Gospel. Yet at the same 
time we must be humble as was Paul, realizing 
that we will not only instruct but that often we 
will be instructed; that we cannot give Christ to 
others, but that we can share Christ with all peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Since most of us believe in missions, the most 
important part of this lesson is the last section, 
How may we be missionaries? 

Be ready to let the members of the class help 
you answer this question. There are usually some 
members of every class who have a profound 
belief in missions. These people will have thought 
long on this topic, and they may well have a better 
answer to this question than you or even than 
the lesson writers. Be willing to give ample time 
to any person or persons who are able to shed real 
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light on the answer to this important 
concerning how each of us may be a mis 
our own way. Of course, you must | 
quick to find a diplomatic way of cut 
the person who seems anxious to take 
class period to talk and talk without re: 
anything. 

More than fifty years ago a Methodi 
in a small town believed in her Woman 
ary Society very much. She thought 1 
odist women ought to do all that they 
the cause of missions. They could st 
could pray, they could give. 

This woman was instrumental in st 
first society in her church, but the int 
not great at the beginning. Many time: 
through the following routine when V 
afternoon came. She pushed a baby bu: 
two miles, some of this distance across : 
stream which was very sandy. In the | 
her smallest baby, wood to start the | 
church, and the mission study materia 
side was the other small child, clinging 
mother and making progress difficult. 

When the three got to the church, t! 
a fire and waited. Often no one else c: 
meeting. When they did not come, this d 
this woman. Now more than eighty, te! 
the experience, she relates, “If no one « 
we had waited for a time, we gene 
several hymns, had a prayer, and then 
lesson materials and told my two chil 
the study topic for that week. We alv 
Woman’s Missionary Society meeting, 
ually the ladies became more interest 
tended in larger numbers.” 

What can your class do for missions 
you do? Is it possible, although you 
realized it, that you too can be a missi 
believing in and working for the caus« 
tian missions? 


7 7 A 


Thought for the Week 


THE supreme tragedy and the profoi 
of our day is the flood of secularism v 
undating America and threatening to 
the spiritual forces of our country.—A 
Francis B. Sayre. 
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A Huneartian farmer, professing to | 
hearted communist, was asked why 
atheist. He replied, “Karl Marx was 
Lenin was an atheist, Stalin is an atheis 
an atheist—thank God.”—Presbyteria 
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THE devil tempts that he may ruin; ‘ 
that He may crown.—Ambrose of Mil: 


International Lesso 
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Not Thought Control But Christian Liberty! 








Waar is freedom? The issue is being raised 
with great urgency nowadays as our people in the 
United States face the pressure of communism. 
We live now in a time of “loyalty oaths,” “thought- 
control bills,” and nervousness generally. Increas- 
ingly the state, feeling anxious and insecure, de- 
mands that the citizen indicate he is not subver- 
sive by signing statements of loyalty. 

The:Christian of course, is as strongly opposed 
to communism as is anyone else, but the Christian 
is aware of the dangers inherent in any practice 
which must treat every citizen as subversive until 
he proves his loyalty. The various “loyalty oaths” 
threaten to force us Americans into accepting 
the police-state mentality, wherein we think of 
the state as the ultimate authority and violate the 
requirement of God: “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me... .” Under the American con- 
ception the state is servant—not master of the 
people; people and state are subordinate to God. 

We do not allow in our society anyone’s break- 
ing down another man’s door; for a man’s home is 
a sacred realm which may not be invaded, even 
by the state, without a search warrant. We apply 
the same thinking to matters of conscience. It is 
not right that the state invade the intimate realm 
of the personality and demand that what belongs 
to God be subordinated to the state. It is not right 
that persons be slandered and libeled purely on 
hearsay evidence. Under our American institu- 
tions a man’s dignity is respected; he is not 
treated like a criminal before he is proved guilty. 

And so it is extremely important that Chris- 
tians examine the basis of liberty and defend the 
person from persecution. If we are Christians, we 
take the matter of human freedom seriously; for 
the Christian faith has taught us that the supreme 
value—the one thing needful for every man—is 
the right relationship to God. Only the worship 
of God produces the free man; for only the wor- 
ship of God fulfills the true purpose of man’s life 
on earth. 

In the Christian view, a man becomes free 
through a daring act of decision. He is free be- 
Cause he has been made captive of an eternal 
purpose. The Christian is a servant of Christ. He 
1s one to whom has been given the very friendship 
of God. This friendship is the most precious thing 
In time and in eternity. It brings to the Christian 
a new heart and mind. It enables the Christian 


to organize his affections and energies about the 
important matter: the service of God. The Chris- 
tian can then resist the tyranny of the trivial and 
the vulgar, of personal ambition or public clamor. 
He is, through Christ, a free man—through Christ 
the servant and brother to all men, but by Christ’s 
grace the bondman of none. Because the Chris- 
tian belongs to Christ, he will whine in the dust 
as no man’s slave. 

Freedom is the fruit of a life abandoned to God. 
It is not the superstitious notion that every man 
can do what he wants. Rather, freedom is 
grounded in the eternal, redeeming purpose of 
God. “Love God and do what you want,” said 
Saint Augustine. Only the man who has given his 
life to God is free; for he alone is fully responsible 
—responsible to the state but first of all respon- 
sible to his Creator. Saint Paul and John Bunyan 
in chains are free—infinitely more free than 
modern Americans who have never felt the direct 
heel of the dictator. The Christian has been given 
ultimate security from whence all security comes. 
Why, then, should he fret and worry, as the super- 
stitious pagans do, about the things that are 
secondary? Let a man become a slave of posses- 
sions or money, and he is easy to enslave when 
the dictator comes along. The man who is in the 
clutches of love of property or money will not 
be sensitive when another man’s liberty of con- 
science is violated. 

The Christian knows that existence is fraught 
with uncertainty, pain, and danger, because God 
wants a free, responsible society on this earth. 
The Eternal God never intended that human 
society should be a puppet show. And the Chris- 
tian believes that every time man fails to take 
the problem of human liberty seriously, that 
God’s righteous judgment falls upon the social 
order. What he claims for himself the Christian 
defends for the other man. 

Can our nation remain free? Can we defend 
freedom of conscience? Can we prevent the 
eventual enslavement of our children? Yes, if 
we can learn the ways of Christian liberty, if we 
can break with secondary loyalties that bind us. 
Yes, if we can renew the age-old covenant with 
the Author of all liberty. But we must renew 
that covenant or perish. “For freedom hath Christ 
set us free... .” 

—WooprRow GEIER 
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LEARNING 
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September.—The Learning for Life discussions 
for this month are on “Liquor’s Billion-Dollar 
Traffic.” They take up such matters as the eco- 
nomic effects of the liquor traffic on our country. 

There are five lessons in this unit. “A Vast Ex- 
ploitation” gives some surprising figures on the 
amount of money spent for alcoholic beverages 
and on the number of liquor outlets. “The Con- 
sequential Cost” discusses some of the additional 
costs of alcohol beyond the actual purchase price 
of the beverage. “The Economic Value of Tem- 
perance” discusses the question, “Should a Chris- 
tian drink?” “Righteousness Exalteth a Na- 
tion ...,” examines some of the evils that have 
their roots in the liquor traffic. “Manhood Is 
Wealth” mentions some of the effects of alcohol 
upon the personality and upon a nation whose 
leaders make decisions while under the influence 
of alcohol. 


October.—The October unit, “Christian Living 
at Home,” will be especially interesting to adults 
who live in families. It deals with the underlying 
philosophy of family living and also with practical 
family problems and their solution. There are four 
lessons in the unit: (1) “Foundations for a Chris- 
tian Home,” (2) “Modern Problems of Family 
Living,” (3) “Facing Family Problems Construc- 
tively,” and (4) “Resources for Improving Family 
Living.” 

Adults who use these discussions will have 
opportunity to talk about family problems as they 
affect them as individuals and also ways and 
means in which they can work through the church 
and community to make family life more whole- 
some. 


November.—In November the Learning for Life 
unit is on “The Protestant Church in Latin Amer- 
ica.” This unit interprets the story of evangelical 
Protestant Christianity in Latin America. It ex- 
plains why Protestant churches carry on mission- 
ary work in countries where the Roman Catholic 
Church is predominant. It shows some of the 
effects of the work of Protestantism in Latin 
America, effects upon the lives of the people and 
also upon the work of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The four lessons are entitled: (1) “The Refor- 
mation Carries On,” (2) “A Spiritual Vacuum,” 
(3) “The Affirming Flame,” and (4) “High Visi- 
bility.” 


December.—‘‘Are You Prepared to Grow 
Older?” is the title of the Learning for Life unit 
for December. This is a unit designed for younger 
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and middle-aged adults to help them di: 
to prepare for and make the most out « 
of later maturity. The emphasis of the c 
a basic Christian philosophy, which gi 
icance to life in all of its aspects. This | 
be interesting to almost all adults. It tak: 
subjects as the psychology of aging, 
sources for spiritual strength, a Christ 
ophy for all of life, creative recreation, 
and friendship with persons of all ages 
tional adjustment to the fact of aging. S 
practical suggestions are given as to act 
attitudes that will prepare persons for 
living throughout their whole lives. 

The four units are entitled: (1) “O! 
discovered,” (2) “Learning Over a 
(3) “Building Good Mental Habits, 
Family, Community, and Church,” and 
nomic Foundations.” 


—Forum Resource 


A NUMBER of features in ADULT TE 
Adult Student offer possibilities for f: 
month. Leaders of adult groups might 
features and then present proposals { 

In Aputt TEACHER, the following a 
suggestive: “John Wesley and Methodi 
(pages 1-2); “The New Testament 01 
lations” (pages 6-8); “Committee fo 
Relief” (pages 3-5); and ‘“World-v 
munion Sunday” (page 5). 

Books reviewed this month include 
tian Perspective, by Edward Thoma: 
and Church Lobbying in the Nation’s | 
Luke Ebersole (see pages 9-10). 

“What Would You Do?” (see cove: 
Adult Student) presents two stories dé 
these problems: (1) whether or not t 
audio-visual aid that has unfortunat« 
teachings; (2) whether or not to op; 
for federal aid to education because it 
vision permitting states to pay for bu 
tation and other incidental services to | 
parochial schools. Leader’s helps app: 
next page. 

“A Book to Discuss” (see Adult 
War and Civilization, by Arnold J. To: 
is a one-volumn selection from Toy 
volumes of his A Study of History. 

“Interview With a Businessman,” | 
B. Phifer, is a magazine feature in Adu 
This is an interview with W. C. ¢ 
Kansas industrialist. It is suggested tha 
man’s opinions on various subjects con! 
labor and management be discussed 
formal forum. 

An Adult Student editorial entitle: 
Losing This War” is another possible 
feature. Is it true that the United Stat 
the war against soil erosion and depleti 
natural resources? 














What wou 
You da 


Guidance for Leaders 


ALMosT anybody can stand up in front. of peo- 
ple and “lead” a so-called discussion; but it takes 
real skill to guide a group of people in a process 
of group thinking. Part of that skill consists in 
having a discussion pattern or plan clearly in 
mind. This pattern need not be brought directly 
to the attention of the participants, and they 
should not be interrupted merely for the sake of 
maintaining the pattern. Nevertheless, to move 
toward a successful outcome a discussion must 
follow a pattern based roughly on six steps in 
group thinking. Adapting these steps to our needs, 
we can work out a pattern somewhat like this: 

1. Clear statement and understanding of the 
problem before the group. 

2. Definition and clarification of terms that 
might be differently interpreted. 

3. Statement of a goal or objective to be 
achieved in discussing the problem. 

4. Analysis of the problem—breaking it down 
into its various parts. 

5. Consideration of possible solutions of the 
problem. 

6. Agreement (if possible) upon the best solu- 
tion. 

In the case of the two short stories published 
this month in Adult Student, it is important to 
precede this six-step pattern with a careful, un- 
hurried reading of each story. 


1. Incidental Teachings 


After reading or having the story read aloud, 
call for a statement of the problem involved. 
Several such problem statements may be offered. 
Let the group choose the one that seems to be 
most clearly indicated by the story. Here is a 
possible problem statement: 

Should a_ well-produced  sixteen-millimeter 
sound film, carrying an important message in 
Christian education, be shown in a church if it 
contains some unfortunate incidental teachings? 

In this statement certain terms need defining, 
particularly “unfortunate incidental teachings.” 
What is meant by “incidental teachings”? What 
is meant by the word “unfortunate” in this con- 
nection? 

Now help the group analyze the problem. The 
person given responsibility for selecting and show- 
Ing audio-visual aids in the various departments 


of the church school apparently thought that 
Go Forth to Serve was well produced and carried 
an important message, especially for young peo- 
ple about to make vocational choices. 

Yet he was faced with the problem that in 
teaching one desirable thing by means of this 
film he might be teaching, incidentally, one or two 
undesirable attitudes. Would the fact that a situa- 
tion involving a master-servant relationship based 
on racial differences was tied in with a high voca- 
tional appeal add to the impact of the incidental 
teachings? Should this possibility enter into 
Crane’s decision? 

How would the group help Crane out of his 
dilemma? Would it have him reject the film or 
show it anyhow? Why—for either choice? Could 
there be a third alternative Crane might adopt? 
If so, what would it be? 

It may be that the group cannot agree on any 
one solution of Crane’s problem. Let it go at that. 
The very effort to arrive at a group solution of 
the problem is worth while. 


2. A Congressman’s Dilemma 


After having the story read from Adult Student, 
follow the same general plan of stating and an- 
alyzing the problem involved. This is one state- 
ment of the problem faced by Congressman Doeg: 

Shall I stand by my principles on the issue of 
separation of church and state even though this 
stand involves defeat of federal aid to education, 
which my district sorely needs? 

Define terms a bit. What is meant by separa- 
tion of church and state, especially in the light 
of recent Supreme Court decisions? Explain (or 
have someone else do it) the provisions of the 
current bill granting federal aid to states for 
educational purposes. At the time of writing, this 
bill is bottled up in committee, but it may be 
reported out later this year. 

In one hour you cannot hope to tackle the entire 
problem of church-state relationships, including 
weekday religious education and religion in the 
public schools. Suggest that the discussion be 
limited to Congressman Doeg’s particular prob- 
lem—whether to vote against the federal-aid 
bill, thus depriving his state of federal help in 
public education—or to vote for it and surrender 
a constitutional principle he deems important. 
Does his choice need further analysis? How would 
the group advise him to vote on the measure 
when it comes up? And for what reasons? Should 
Christian principles enter into his decision? If 
so, what are they? 

Could Congressman Doeg’s constituents help 
him out in his decision by writing him and ex- 
pressing their own convictions on the matter? 
Would it be possible to maintain the principle of 
separation of church and state and raise more 
money locally for public education? 

—Lyndon B. Phifer 























A Lessou taught with maps 
is a Lessou that lives! 


(;00d teachers everywhere use maps to show 





historical locations and points of interest in 
lessons. Show a city or a region on a map and 
immediately the lesson comes out of the 


realm of the vague faraway into something 





tangible that everybody can see and under- 
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